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INTRODUCTION. 

In presenting tfds little book fo tKe public, we 
believe we home proven thai the people are not 
slow to awaken to the conditions that have been 
forced upon them by the so-called temperance 
people, but when they are aroused to the impor- 
tance of their welfare, we know that good results 
will surely follow. The voters are aware who 
are their friends and when it devolves on them 
to cast their ballots, party lines will not prevent 
them from doing what is right and for their best 
interests. 

We hope to receive from those who are inter- 
ested in prohibition a helping hand, and if by an 
earnest study of this little book it convinces them 
that truth is the best guide to the welfare of any 
community, our wish will be gratified. Sham 
hypocrisy will be eliminated from the govern- 
ment of national, State and city politics, and the 
citizens, one and all, will rejoice in these great 
truths here propounded. 

We believe that the study of ^'Prohibition and 
^Anti-Prohibition" will convince the m^st skepti- 
cal that ''truth is mighty wtd wUl prevail," 

THB AUTHORS. 
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ALCOHOL AND ALCOHOLIC LIQUIDS. 

The question of the use and abuse of alcohol 
has become of such vital importance, has become 
such an absorbing social question, that it might 
be well to consider shortly, in plainer language^ 
what alcohol is ; its action on the body, its bene- 
ficial and malignant properties. 

It is universally known that alcohol forms the 
base of all intoxicating liquors and beverages. 
Therefore, like in many other things, some peo- 
ple consider alcohol as a great evil, while others 
look upon it as one of the gifts kind Nature has 
given us. On one side, societies have been 
formed to act against it with all means possible; 
on the other side, poets have sung its praise in 
bacchanic reverence. 

Perhaps it is a foolish attempt to add to the 
great literature on this subject; yet, perhaps, it 
would be interesting for the reader who has not 
so far studied the subject, to give a little resume 
on alcohol and its preparations. 

Alcohol-containing liquids which are more 
commonly used in our country, are as follows: 
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Per Cent 
Alcohol. 
Brandy, whisKy, rmnf, gin. .... ...> . .. .t. ..., 60 

Spanish and Italian sweet wines. ...... ... 17 

Champagne ..... .1. uh 10 

Hock and claret 1 i.^.... 1 11 

Ale and porter. .,. j .., 6 

Beer and Stout 5 

i 

The little table shows the comparative 
strength. The effects of alcohol, and the effects 
of the different preparations can be estimated 
easily. 

This leads us up to the consideration of the 
physical and chemical properties of alcohol. The 
alcohol (there are many different kinds) con- 
tained in the intoxicating beverages and liquids, 
is the ethyl, or grain alcohol, also called rectified 
spirits. From the earliest times on, it has been 
used : sometimes as a medicine, sometimes as a 
beverage ; sometimes its medicinal reputation has 
been that of a panacea; sometimes little or no 
value, or even poisonous properties have been at- 
tributed to it. 

Alcoholic liquids are usually prepared by the fer- 
mentation of sugar, which exists in fruits (e, g., 
grape sugar), or are derived from starches. 
iWines and beers are beverages; the stronger 
preparations are distillates. AU contain, not only 
alcohol and water, but also many other volatile 
substances, which give the flavor, the aroma, the 
tx)uqttet to them. Pure alcohol is obtained from 
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these spirits, by repeated distillation, ofiserving 
special measures. 

Malt liquors, such as ale, beer or porter, are 
produced by fermentation of malt and hops, and 
contain nutritive material, together with a small 
quantity of diastase, which makes them useful in 
certain cases of weak digestion. 

The action of alcohol depends on three princi- 
pal points: 

1. Its irritating local action. 

2. Its action upon the central nervous system. 

3. Its value as a food. 

The irritating local action is shown by apply- 
ing it to the skin : It produces reddness, itching, 
and a sensation of heat, which gives way to a 
feeling of cold as the volatile alcohol evaporates. 
Used on wounds, or on mucous membranes, its 
irritating action is more pronounced. The action 
on the nervous centers differ in individuals, as 
we find it with most any substance. In small 
quantities alcohol usually produces a sense of ele- 
vation of mind and body, and of good fellowship. 
Larger quantities induce excitement, laughter and 
loquacity; self-control becc«nes more or less 
weakened, face flushed, eyes bright and shining. 
The power of discrimination is lessened — one be- 
comes more sentimental and generous, while an- 
other is made more selfish and irritable. Further 
indulgence leads to a more pronounced stage of 
the previous symptoms ; the speech becomes diffi- 
cult, the walk staggering, and a torpid slumber 
follows. Nausea and vomiting may set in, and 
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on awakening one may have all the symptoms of 
a disordered stomach — an acute gastric catarrh. 
Very large quantities of alcohol lead to uncon- 
sciousness resembling chloroform anaesthesia. 

The effects of alcohol vary greatly, however, in 
different individuals, and even in the same indi- 
vidual at different times. The environment and 
the company in which drink is taken have a gfreat 
deal to do with the effects produced. Thus, for 
instance, the indulgence of alcohol in pleasant 
company and surroundings will have a more ex- 
citing effect, than its use in sullen and dissatis- 
fied company under less pleasant surroundings. 

Even the smallest quantities of alcohol tend to 
lessen the activity of the brain. The sensation of 
pain, which depends upon the condition of the 
nervous system, is also lessened by even small 
quantities. 

There are two views as to the action of alcohol 
on the central nervous system. Some hold that 
it is first stimulated, later depressed by the drug, 
while others believe that alcohol depresses from 
the beginning. It is not quite explained how 
alcohol acts as a stimulant. In fact, it is sup- 
posed by some authors that it is not a stimulant 
at all. It is also a difficult question to decide 
whether alcohol increases physical strength. And 
it must be remembered that the capacity for work 
does not so much depend on the actual muscular 
strength, but on the condition of the brain. If 
we should measure the intellectual and physical 
work of an individual under the influence of alco- 
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hol, we should, as a rule, find a decrease from 
the normal. 

Alcohol has no effect on the circulation. There 
is hardly any direct action on the heart. The 
increase in the pulserate during alcoholic intoxi- 
cation must be attributed to the increased muscu- 
lar efforts. The flushing of the skin indicates di- 
lation of the blood vessels of the skin. 

Of its action on digestion, it might be said, in 
a general way, that small quantities of alcohol, 
taken before meals, increase the appetite, while 
after they accelerate digestion. The ferments 
(^« S-y pepsin) are precipitated by alcohol, while 
the increased secretions and movements, and the 
quickened absorption are beneficial. Larger 
quantities produce nausea and vomiting, which 
are due to the irritating local action on the walls 
of the stomach. 

Is alcohol a food? Alcohol is an article very 
commonly used, or else it would not excite so 
great an interest in this question. It has been 
proven that only 5 per cent, or less of the alcohol 
ingested are excreted, while 95 per cent, under- 
goes combustion (are oxidized). In undergoing 
combustion, it gives up energy to the body. There- 
fore, it is technically a food. Whether it is al- 
ways an advisable food, is another question ! It 
is commonly observed that users of alcoholic 
liquids lay on more fat. It can be stated that 
alcohol acts as a substitute for fat and carbo- 
hydrates (sugars), and is therefore a chemical 
food. 
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The temperature of the body falls after inges- 
ticm of alcohol, which is largely due to the dila- 
tion of the skin blood vessels. This is, however, 
generally accompanied by a feeling of warmtfi. 

Alcohol is very rapidly absorbed, and the por- 
tion which is not combusted is excreted un- 
changed by the kidneys and lungs. The odor of 
the breath after the use of alcohol arises, how- 
ever, from certain volatile by-products; for in- 
stance, fusel oil. 

The continued use of alcohol produces a cer- 
tain amount of tolerance. The antiseptic value 
of it is weak. 

All the alcoholic beverages and liquors act 
much in the same way as pure alcohol — of course, 
only in proportion to their strength. When beer 
and porter do not derange the digestion, which 
they often do in persons of a feeble state, they 
are the most nutritive of alcohdic preparations, 
owing to the large amount of carbohydrates fliey 
contain. 

The spirits (whisky, rum, brandy, gin, etc.)' 
contain approximately 50 per cent, of alcohol. 
When freshly distilled they are more irritating to 
the stomach and less pleasantly flavored than 
when kept for some years. This flavor is brought 
about by storing them in wooden barrels, not in 
glass bottles. 

The liquors contain usually a large quantity of 
sugar, and the combination of alcohol and sugai) 
is especially deleterious to the stomach. 

(The red wines contain a form of tannic acidg 
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and both red and white wines often contain con- 
siderable quantities of organic acids, chiefly tar- 
taric acid. Champagne and other sparkling 
wines owe their more stimulating effects to the 
carbonic acid they contain. This carbonic acid 
has a beneficial influence on irritated gastric mu- 
cous membrane, and, therefore, champagne is 
sometimes used in nausea, vomiting and seasick- 
ness. As it is rather expensive, a good substitute 
may be prepared by mixing a good "dry" white 
or red wine with carbonic acid water (soda wa- 
ter). 

We will now consider some of the medicinal 
uses of alcohol and its preparations. 

Externally, it is applied in very dilute solutions 
for its cooling and skin hardening eif ect. Diluted 
I claret has been used as an astringent gargle. As 

the functions of the stomach are increased by 
^ pleasing, and retarded by unpleasant tastes and 

I odors, wines and beers are used in enfeebled di- 

gestion and poor appetite. Dry wines are to be 
preferred to sweet wines, as the sugar they con- 
! tain may act as an irritant. In a sudden chill, 

\ alcoholic spirits are often of great value, espe- 

cially in the form of "hot drinks.'' In melan- 
cholia and distress of the mind, small quantities 
of the alcoholic preparations seem to be benefi- 
cial by their brain-benumbing action. Alcoholic 
liquids are also used before retiring to obtain 
quiet and refreshing sleep. It is advisable to di- 
lute all the stronger alcoholic preparations with 
at least an equal quantity of water or soda water, 
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to lessen their local irritant properties. In inflam- 
matory diseases of the kidneys and genito-urinary 
system, all forms of alcohol are to be avoided. 
The moderate use of alcohol in healthy persons is 
practically harmless ; the excessive use may lead 
to a nimiber of severe disorders. 

The alcoholic preparations enjoy a wide repu- 
tation in the treatment of snake-bites, but this has 
little scientific foundation. It is claimed, how- 
ever, that alcohol is the best antidote for carbolic 
acid poisoning. 

We have tried to be as plain as possible, with- 
out loosing the scientific facts. In the prepara- 
tion of this article, we have freely consulted and 
drawn upon the standard works; as mentioned 
in our introduction, this paper is only a short 
resume, and contains only what we thought to be 
principal facts. If it gives the reader a better 
and broader idea of alcohol and its preparations, 
then our purpose has been accomplished. 

Medico Chirurgical College, 

B. Luc, M. D., D. M. 
Dec. IS, iciixo. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND PROHIBITION. 

Considering Christianity, in regard to Prohibi- 
tion, we will neither discuss the matter in favor 
of Prohibition nor against it. We intend to dis- 
cuss it with impartiality, and elucidate it accord- 
ing to a close investigation of historical facts, 
given by very important men, who discussed this 
question with reasonable facts. 

In the first place, we must trace back to the 
intention of the Divine Creator, as indicated in 
the law of our nature, and its consequences. 
Though we live in the universe that is governed 
by predestined laws of God, men may and do 
transgress these laws by virture of their choice 
God endowed them with, and, consequently, are 
liable to misdirect themselves. 

The three principal aspects in the universe are : 
Spirit, Nature, and Human Beings, Their outer 
relation is an incontestable fact; still, in their 
essentiality, they are to be distinguished. Their 
inter-relation is based upon the divine laws, and 
every living being has to submit to these laws 
when normal conditions shall prevail, especially 
human beings whom God has endowed with in- 
tellect, reason, and a reasonable will power; and 
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wHetiever men resist to obey these laws, they 
will experience the pervidous consequences. 

In living beings, the spirit of life is the contrd- 
ling invisible power, and, when this ceases to act, 
death is the result, and the material elements 
will become disintegrated into their originality, 
and a remiting into other objects of lower or 
higher order is a symbol of the resurrection. 
Of course, the resurrection of human beings 
differs from that of the vegetable and animal 
kingdom, because the natural elements of human 
beings will resurrect in a spiritualized, refined 
manner, and the soul will animate such a resur- 
rected body in perfection, provided they belong 
to the regenerated class of human beings ; if not, 
their material elements will resurrect anyhow, 
but the souls of those united with their resur- 
rected bodies in their degenerated conditions, as 
a punishment for their transgression of the moral 
and spiritual laws of God. 

Remember, human beings are the crown of 
the whole creation, and they originally consisted 
of the Holy Spirit (the image of God), the soul, 
and the elements of matter. 

In this condition was Adam and Eve in Para- 
dise; but, as soon as they transgressed God's 
commandment, they lost the divine spiritual 
principle, and, when chased out of Paradise, they 
were only natural persons, consisting of sotd 
and body; but the Divine Spirit (the image of 
God) was no more a part of them. 

All those who convert themselves to God, and 
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become regenerated througH the salvation of 
Jesus Christ, will again consist of the divine 
spirit. The natural body of men is controlled by 
impulsive instincts; but these will come under 
the power of a higher order. 

In Christian people, these natural impulses, or 
instincts, will be controlled by the holified rea- 
sonable will power and the unregenerated (natu- 
ral men). It comes under the control of them 
through sin-perverted will power, and leads them 
to sickness and ruin, for nature requires satis- 
faction according to the controlling power — 
either satisfaction of spiritual or sensual char- 
acter. 

Our natural body requires also satisfaction; 
but that is of material kind, and serves as nutri- 
tion for our natural body. Remember, there is 
in our natural body a constant change. Some 
parts in our body become constantly eliminated 
as wasted products, and new ones have to take 
their place, in order to sustain vigor and vim in 
our natural body. 

According to the preceding elucidation, we 
have to distinguish between £e human beings, 
the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms. 

The two former are gifted with will power, 
the two latter are involuntary objects. These 
latter kingdoms generate and exist simply ac- 
cording to the laws of God, without interfer- 
ence of something within them. They simply 
follow nature's law; but men and animals have 
something of a peculiar entity within them 
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which we call will power or volition. The voli- 
tion of animals are controlled, as stated before, 
by the instinct, and the volition of men culmi- 
nates in free choice, controlled by reason, which \ 
is a peculiar endowment to men. 

As marvelous as these facts may appear, still 
they exist, and cannot be denied. 

The free choice of men is lord of the good 
and the harmful directions. Some people assert 
that God is the cause of the harmful direction, 
by gifting human beings with free choice; but 
those people forget that free choice was abso- 
lutely necessary for perfect happiness or con- 
scious happiness. Animals sometime appear to 
be happy, but it is simply the impulse of their 
instinct and does not come up to their conscious- 
ness; but men are conscious of their happiness 
or misery often to such a degree that they feel 
from happiness full of praise to God and from 
misery full of despair and utmost grief. Free 
choice provides a voluntary selection between 
things, and beyond these voluntary selection is 
nothing but force by natures — ^as in the vegeta- 
ble and mineral kingdoms, or by instinct, as in 
the animal kingdom. Consequently God is not 
to blame for the misuse of the free choice, but 
only the one who misuses this marvelous men- 
tal power. 

Though God knew as the All-wise that men 
would misuse this free choice, He cannot be 
blamed. The omniscience of God is a subjective 
quality of God, and has not tihe objective insti- 
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gating power upon the created objects as the om- 
nipotency. For instance : One pre-knowledge of 
an accident is not the cause of the accident. The 
pre-knowledge is within us ; but the cause of the 
accident is in something without us. 

Therefore, after perfecting the creation, God 
looked upon the whole creation and lo! it was 
all good and perfect ! Hence the whole universe 
— ^heaven and earth — ^unite in the praise of God 
the Almighty Creator ! 
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II. 

SIN, CONSCIENCE, PERSONAL LIBERTY. 

Sin is a transgression of God's command- 
ments or prohibitions. The Bible contains these 
divine laws or commandments, and all rules and 
regulations or personal opinions, that are not 
based upon these divine laws, but merely upon 
personal opinions, should not interefere with our 
conscience. 

CONSCIENCE 

is the sentinel of mental life. Its office is to 
determine between motives, between the conflict- 
ing opinions and desires raised in our soul by 
different objects, circumstances, laws, evidences, 
authorities, sanctions, arguments and persua- 
sions. It is under the direct control of reason, 
the judge of our mentality, that tells us what is 
right and what is wrong. It is governed by the 
king of our mentality, the will or volition. 

But as men will make use of their voluntary 
powers only to the moral condition of their 
faculties, habits, affections, etc., it is very im- 
portant to have our voluntary powers under the 
only authoritative direction, and for that reason 
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the intellect or understanding faculty is the true 
professor of our mentality, and must be guided 
by the will of God, revealed in the Bible, that 
contains the only infallible laws that should be 
observed and obeyed conscientiously. All per- 
sonal rules and opinions are left to our 

PERSONAL UBERTY. 

It is the privilege to accept or reject the per- 
sonal opinions of others, or to use or not to use 
any article that is not strictly prohibited in the 
divine laws. In this respect men are entitled to 
make use of their free agency or free choice 
without any harm; provided they do not misuse 
such articles, either by indulging too freely in 
the use of any article he has the liberty to use, of 
by wasting them foolishly. We have to consider 
all articles given us for proper use as gifts of 
God, that we ought to use with due considera- 
tion that they are divine favors bestowed upon 
us. 
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III. 

ALCOHOLIC DRINKS. 

DISCUSSED IN THE LIGHT OF THE PRECEDING ARTI- 
CLES^ SIN, CONSCIENCE AND PERSONAL 

LIBERTY. 

This is the principal question we Have to dis- 
cuss in this Pamphlet. The so-called Prohibi- 
tionists assert that any kind of alcoholic drinks 
should be abolished, and people ought to be 
taught that the use of it is one of the greatest 
sins that men can commit; therefore, they try 
to use all their efforts, with the severest fanati- 
cism, to force upon the conscience of their fel- 
lowmen the conviction that total abstinence or 
any use of alcoholic drinks is absolutely unnec- 
essary. 

Their demonstrations in this important asser- 
tion are based upon the following arguments : . 

No other articles are so demoralizing for the 
human race, and lead so destructive to the per- 
sonal, domestic and social ruin as alcoholic 
drinks do, and we admit that the misuse of said 
alcoholic drinks may lead to such perilous re- 
sults, but we justly ask: "Does not the misuse 
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of many other articles lead to similar conse- 
quences ?' 
^ Chemical analysis has proved that coffee, tea, 
cocoa, and many other articles, especially drugs 
out of the drugstores, contain more dangerous 
ingredients than alcoholic drinks. We also know 
that the too-fredy indulging of those articles 
lead to nervousness, weakness, insanity and many 
other diseases, in a degree more than alcoholic 
drinks do, when used in excess. J^ 

Reasonable persons should, therefore, be care- 
ful, and endeavor to prohibit all articles that lead 
to harmful consequences, the same as alcoholic 
drinks. 

The Prohibitionist also asserts with severe de- 
termination that the manufacturing of alcoholic 
drinks should be strictly prohibited, because it 
leads to temptation to use them foolishly. If 
we consider this argument in comparison with 
other articles that lead to temptation, where will 
we end ? What may be manufactured ? 

Take, for instance, jewelry, clothing, the pos- 
session of property or money, etc. : How many 
are tempted, by seeing such things, to steal, to 
cheat, to become heartless and oppressive toward 
their fellowmen, by being tempted to come into 
possession of the afore-mentioned articles ? How 
many have to suffer severely, through the greed 
of their fellowmen, who directly stole their prop- 
erty or robbed them of it under false pretense, 
ill^;al or apparently legal oppressions? 

ffbis is especially the sad result of the greed 
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of those capitalists wKo establish manufactories 
and try to enrich themselves by engaging labor- 
ers for very low wages, and thus create dread- 
ful circumstances among the laboring classes, 
who are obliged to work often day and night for 
starvation wages, that scarcely allow them to 
earn the most necessary daily bread, and are 
often not able to get the necessary clothing for 
themselves, their wives and children; yea, they 
arc often obliged to force their children also to 
work for trifling wages, in order to help them 
to support their families; and all that, because 
the owners of such establishments try to get 
their work done as cheaply as possible in order 
to make an enormous profit 

These pitiful facts create our millionaires, who 
are generally protected by law, while the poor 
laborers, driven by poverty, start a revolt against 
such unjust oppression, and the laboring class 
very often does not get the required protection 
to enable them to improve their pitiful circum- 
stances. 

r Among those heartless oppressors are many 
of our Prohibitionists, who are shameful enough 
to rob the laboring class of their most necessary 
articles of recreation, the alcoholic drink, after 
a hard day's work, while they themselves in- 
dulge in all kinds of luxury. Besides all these, 
those Prohibitionists are even so senseless as to 
assert that alcoholic drinks rob the laboring 
class of their wages, or diminish it considerably ; 
if they would not have the chance to spend their 
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money for it, they could work still cheaper and 
get along anyhow. 

Is it not a surprising work of charity that pro- 
hibition endeavors? They try to rob the labor- 
ing class of their necessary tonic, the alcoholic 
drink, in order to get their work done still 
cheaper, and to heap up their riches more and 
more. That is, indeed, a merciless logic ! 

Now, after this consideration, we ask : "Shall 
all manufacturing become prohibited on account 
of so many heartless owners of establishments, 
or on account of the misuse of the manufactured 
articles ?" 

Every person with sound reason will say: 
"No, that would be senseless ; it would be against 
personal liberty and the general welfare. We 
need all these Gk)d-given articles to be used rea- 
sonably and according to personal liberty." 

The manufactured articles are not to blame 
for their misuse; but the transgressions of the 
personal liberty by misusing them. Hence, let 
them be punished for being so unwise to dis- 
grace those God-given articles of any kind by 
misusing or wasting them foolishly. The sin- 
ners are responsible, not the articles by which 
they feel tempted to sin, and by misusing them 
do sin. 

Coming back to stealing money : Who would 
be so senseless as to assert the manufacturing of 
money must be abolished in order to prevent 
people from stealing? 

In this respect, the general rule exists : Pun- 
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ish the thieves, but let the money alone — ^we need 
it. The same is the case with other articles of 
merchandise. 

Why, then, make an exception with alcoholic 
drinks, as long as there cannot be proved by 
the only authoritative law — the Bible — that the 
proper use of it is prohibited, and that it cannot 
be proved, we will explain in an article later on. 
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PERSONAL LIBERTY AND OPEN 

SALOONS. 

As stated before, personal liberty is the privi- 
lege to accept the opinions of others, or to use 
or not use any article, etc 

The owners of saloons sell articles that are not 
prohibited in the Bible, hence everybody has the 
personal liberty to call on saloons in order to 
buy alcoholic drinks or not, and every person 
has the right to sell them, just as well as other 
merchants to sell their goods* 

If some persons prefer to go to ice-cream par- 
lors, soft-drink stands, to drug stores, or any 
other store to spend their money, who will hin- 
der them? That is left to their own personal 
liberty. Why should another class not have the 
same right, as long as their intention is to use 
the article they buy properly? 

If some misuse this privilege by becoming 
drunk that is just as foolish as if another one 
goes to the ice-cream parlors, to soft-drink 
stands, to drug stores, or any other business, 
and misuses the articles he buys there, and be- 
comes sick or wastes his money. 

Should, therefore, all these places be closed on 
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account of a few persons who act indecently J! 
What consequences would be the result? Cer- 
tainly a general panic 

But when the Prohibitionists assert: "Sa- 
loons are traps to misuse the personal .privilege" 
— ^well, what are, then, the other places where 
personal liberty is misused? Certainly, traps 
also. What follows out of such logic? That 
everybody has to stay home or leave the world, 
because tiiere are traps everywhere. 

Another argument the Prohibitionists use 
against the open saloons is : "They harm the 
other business men, because people spend their 
money in saloons, and are, therefore, unable to 
pay their debts in other stores." Why, if some 
are so thoughtless as to spend all their money 
for drinks, why should others not have the per- 
sonal liberty to recreate themselves according to 
their own choice? 

If some owners of saloons are so conscien- 
tiousless as to rob their customers of their 
money above their means, and sell drinks even 
to drunkards, why should other owners of sa- 
loons, who try to deal honestly, have their places 
closed up? 

If on account of some transgressions in the 
saloon business all saloons should be closed, why 
not extend the same rule to all the rest of the 
business places, because some of them deal dis- 
honestly? 

Furthermore, if one class of business men, 
who have a perfect right to exist according to 
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God's word or the Bible, should close up to fa- 
vor others, to what consequence would that lead, 
if carried through strictly? It would simply 
monopoilze the trade to a few firms, who could 
then sell their goods very profitably, to the 
harm of the general public. 

"Well," say the Prohibitionists, "we do not 
mean that other business men should close to 
favor a few business men, but only the saloons, 
because they are not necessary." 

Why, then, may it be necessary for those to 
have alcoholic drinks in their homes, or for those 
who use their personal liberty in not drinking at 
all? But the poor workingmen, who cannot lay 
up a stock of alcoholic drinks home, and who 
need a tonic after a hard day's work, should they 
be robbed of their personal liberty to drink what- 
ever they like, on account of a few misuses, or 
a lot of cranks? 

The whole theory is without sound founda- 
tion. It is just as unreasonable to stop saloons 
doing business to favor other business, as if one 
groceryman, or dry goods store, tries to beat 
others out of business to enrich themselves. It is 
simply an unjust, unreasonable principle. 

The whole thing, considered with a clear mind, 
convinces us that the closed saloons in a town 
or city, etc., harms the other business men more 
than it benefits them, because the buyers go to 
other places where they find open saloons 
where they can recreate themselves after they 
are through with their business; and those 
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thoughtless people who are slaves of their pas- 
sion find their drinks anyhov, either in an un- 
lawful way, or by spending still more money, 
not only for the drinks, but for their fare, too, 
to outside places where they can get it. Hence, 
only the decent people are restricted to use their 
personal liberty, because they try to live up to 
their means and to be good citizens and not law- 
breakers. 

Finally, facing the local option law, we come 
to a most ridiculous proceeding: Is there any 
sense in it to prohibit in one place what is per- 
mitted and favored in another ? That is as much 
as to say a lot of narrow-hearted people have 
the right to make laws that prohibit the personal 
liberty within their bounds, though God's word 
or the Bible is against it. Consequently, the 
Prohibitionists deny the sole authority of the 
Bible, and consider personal opinions of more 
importance. 

In the light of sound reason, such contradic- 
tory laws as the local option laws are, or appear 
to be, an annulment in itself; for what is legal 
in one place of the same country ought to be 
legal in another. Or, when the law of a com- 
munity permits a thing in one place, it should 
not be considered a transgression in another 
place. 
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V. 

CONSEQUENCES OF THE CLOSED 

SALOONS. 

^ Some of the consequences of closed saloons 
were mentioned in the preceding article, as, for 
instance, that the slaves of intoxication are 
through it simply led to become not only drunk- 
ards, but lawbreakers ; they are driven into more 
dangerous places, where they very often become 
robbed of their money and tempted to lead an 
immoral life of the worst kind. Their expenses 
are much higher as when the saloons were open 
in their own town, etc. Others lay in a stock of 
alcoholic drinks in their homes. Thus, whole 
families come still more under the influence of 
alcoholic drinks, even the children. It is also 
a strong temptation for those who like to indulge 
too much in alcoholic drinks to drink much more 
when they have it in their homes than when they 
do not have it, but go now and then in a saloon 
to get a drink. 

In many cases, the whisky and brandy takes 
the place of wine and beer, and the habit of be- 
coming intoxicated increases very much more 
than when the saloons are open. 

As it is stated in the preceding article, it takes 
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away the business of a prohibition town or city 
to other places. 

It increases the taxes, for the fees saloon- 
keepers had to pay for licenses are lost and must 
be made up by taxing the other businesses and 
population in general much higher than when 
the saloons were open. 

Prohibitionists assert that the inhabitants of 
a prohibition town or city can much easier buy 
their own homes, than when they have too much 
chance to spend their money in saloons. But 
experience teaches us that this is unfounded; it 
is even less possible to come to a home in such 
a prohibition town or city; for the victuals and 
the taxes are much higher in such places, and 
take nearly all the earnings of the laboring class 
to come up to their liabilities, and they are not 
able to save much of their income. 

Prohibition annuls the equal privileges the 
human race should enjoy, and denies these privi- 
leges to one class of people, though they are not 
authorized to do so by the Bible; they simply 
base their fanaticism upon their self-made ideas. 
Science teaches that radiation is contagious. 
Scarcely an idea takes hold of an individual but 
it will be transferred to the surroundings; and, 
by and by, the whole region is pervaded with it, 
and it will influence more powerfully if such 
an idea grows into a profound conviction with 
some (whether justified by reason or not, it 
makes no difference), it acts upon those around 
them, and, very often, makes fanatics of them. 
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Such profound, perverted convictions Seccwne 
often so powerfully contagious that it takes hold 
of a whole village, town or city, inspiring the 
inhabitants with the same tendency, because their 
thoughts transmit among the whole circle or in- 
habitants of a place, like a contagious disease. 
So it is with prohibition — ^it is a traversing con- 
tagious mental disease, which took hold of our 
United States, and as every disease, it poisons 
our social and public life, making out of evil 
worse; especially with the senseless endeavors 
to close the saloons, and thus drive the weaker 
class of the citizens into dens of the worst kind. 

It is, therefore, very important that such a 
dangerous contagious disease as prohibition is, 
sho^d be fought with grim determination by 
all citizens who are in favor of the God-given 
personal liberty and equal rights. 

"Shall we retreat from such a fanatic enemy of 
the public welfare and the Equal Rights of our 
American citizens?" 

Certainly not. It is our duty to meet such a 
foe at the polls. Then, with the only remedy, 
an overwhelming vote against them, so that nor- 
mal conditions in our social and public life be- 
comes prevailing, and every citizen can eat and 
drink whatever he pleases, and every business 
man becomes equally protected without excep- 
tion. This is the only way that entitles us to be 
called citizens of a free country, who enjoy Equal 
'Rights and Personal Liberty. 
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VI. 

PROHIBITION A PUBLIC DISGRACE OR 

TYRANNY. 

r It is a public disgrace, when all citizens of a 
country are considered as weaklings, who are 
unable to control themselves, unable to use their 
personal liberty properly. Though experiences 
show that the majority of our American citizens 
are consisting of ladies and gentlemen, who can 

• pass saloons or any other places without the least 
temptation to go inside, or who can pass a pile 
of money or any other articles without being 
tempted to steal. Such honorable characters 
must certainly despise Prohibition, because it 
disgraces their moral characters.^ 

It is a t)rranny, if the Prohibitionists claim 
Prohibition laws are only for those who use arti- 
cles which they, according to their personal lib- 
erty, dislike; for, in this cause, they try to im- 
pose upon others their personal liberty by unjust 
laws, while by right every citizen has the perfect 
right to use his own judgment as long as it is 
not contradictory to the divine laws. 

Facing these facts, it is every just*thinking 
citizen's duty to do his very best to shake off 
such a disgrace, and paralyze a tyranny of above- 
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mentioned character. America is a free country, 
and its citizens should enjoy the liberty of their 
own ideas within the lines of divine laws. No- 
body should be allowed to interfere with these 
privileges, and nobody should disgrace our citi- 
zens' moral standard, as is done by the Pro- 
hibitionist, consciously or unconsciously. If the 
latter is the case, teach them to think about their 
unjust proceedings, and to use common sense 
and not personal prejudices that are beyond di- 
vine laws, revealed in the Bible. 
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A PROHIBITION LETTER, PRECEDING 
THE ELECTION OE 1908. 

Facts are stubborn things : 

It is a question of public policy, and not of 
personal habits. It does not mean you shall not 
drink; it simply means: You and your neigh- 
bors shall not be constantly tempted to drink 
by open saloons at every street comer. There 
is not the slightest inconsistency in a man who 
drinks voting "No." T Here in Massachusetts, 
in the last ten years, in every instance, without 
a single exception, where the same city has had 
a year of license, following a year of no-license, 
or vice versa, the arrests for drtmkenness have 
been from nearly two to nearly five times as 
great under license as under no-license. The 
average has been nearly three times as many ar- 
rests under license in the same city as under no- 
license. 

"You cannot spend your money twice.'* 

"Where the saloon gets the money the working 

men's family does not get it. Other business must 

suffer where saloons exist. No-license pays in 

dollars and cents as well as Homes and Happi- 



ness.** 
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A REASONABLE REPLY UPON THE PRECEDING 

LETTER. 

1. It is a dishonest policy to make the voters 
believe that it is not the slightest inconsistency 
to vote against open saloons, though they like to 
drink alcoholic drink themselves. 

The principle of the Prohibitionist, in its con- 
sequence, is total abstinence. 

How can they tell the voters that voting 
against open saloons does not mean that they 
shall not drink, only that the saloons shall be 
closed. If drinking is permitted, why not the 
selling of drinks ? But that is not the real mean- 
ing of the Prohibition movement; they simply 
try to blindfold the people in order to catch their 
votes. They think the purpose excuses the 
means, whether honest or dishonest, if we only 
conquer the voting battle. Those short-sighted 
voters who are ignorant enough to allow them- 
selves to become deceived, may awake afterward. 
What do we care, it's their own fault that they 
fall in such under deceiving phrases and hidden 
traps. But it is a despicable dishonesty to catch 
votes fraudulently. 

2. The same trapping is hidden in the words : 
"No-license is not a question of personal habits, 
but of public policy." 

Because that means the same as the preced- 
ing. The personal habit may be drinking. With 
this, they make the people believe : They are not 
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against personal habits, whether one drinks or 
not; but the public policy requires to vote 
against it What nonsense is such an argument ! 
Does the public not consist of individual per- 
sons? Well, when individual persons may have 
the habit of drinking, why is then the selling 
against public policy, consisting of individual 
persons? It is simply a trapping phrase for 
voters who are not so wise as to look into such 
deceitful assertions. 

3. To assert that arrests for drunkenness 
were larger in times of license than in times of 
no-license is based upon a deceiving representa- 
tion and a political trickery. Experience teaches 
that those fanatic Prohibitionists are, at license 
time^ constantly watching whether they can see 
some drunken people coming out of saloons, in 
order to increase the number of arrests as much 
as possible; while at no-license time, their eyes 
are closed. They won't see them, even if they 
stumble over them by dozens. They try to make 
as few arrests as possible, in order to have food 
for their crooked argumentation at election times. 

We know there are persons without principle 
as well at license as at no-license time, and those 
subjects find sources to satisfy their sinful greed 
at no-license time, just as well as at license time. 
Those Prohibitionists only make out of evil 
worse : Out of drunkard also a transgressor of 
prohibition laws, and push them from honorable 
public saloons into dens and sloughs of the worst 
kind, where they are hidden from the eyes of 
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the public; and the Prohibitionists do not send 
around their spies so carefully as they do at 
license time. 

The whole trickery results simply in ruining 
the saloonkeeper's trade, whether they deal hon- 
estly or dishonestly, to favor some other busi- 
ness men, or to force upon the public their per- 
sonal opinions with a grim determination, and 
thus to tyrannize another class of citizens who 
are just as well entitled to uphold their personal 
liberty and views as they are. It is simply a 
proceeding that is contradictory with the laws of 
a free country as our United States ought to be. 

4. The assertion: "You cannot spend the 
money twice. Where the saloons get the money, 
the workingman's family will not get it" 

We admit that this may be the case with peo- 
ple without principle. But this refers not only 
to those who spend their money in excess in sa- 
loons, but also to those who spend it somewhere 
else foolishly, and so ive may add: "Where 
other stores get the money for luxuries, the fam- 
ily will not get it !" "Where money is spent for 
immoral purposes, the families will not get it." 
"Where the owners of manufactories, etc., keep 
too much money to enrich themselves, instead 
of giving their hands better wages, the families 
are robbed of it, etc." "Where shall we end?" 
"Shall we, to hinder such foolish spending of 
money, abolish all the respective business estab- 
lishments?" Certainly -not. The only true 
method is to punish the transgressors and stop 
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them from spending their money carelessly, and 
to enforce laws to hinder suppressions and unfair 
dealings with the laboring class. We refer here 
to a preceding article, where we mentioned this 
question. 

Those arguments of economy are all right, but 
it is easy to preach to others, how-to-save-their- 
money by a class of people with means and high 
salaries. 

Let them try to get along with working-class 
wages, then we are sure they would speak differ- 
ently ; they would not be able to fill their cellars 
with drinks they try to prohibit the laboring 
class to retail in it. 

The poor workingman is glad to find a place 
where he can get for a few cents a tonic, be- 
cause he is not so favored to have it in larger 
quantities in his home. 

Experience also teaches that there are many 
workingmen and others who do not spend their 
money for alcoholic drinks, and still are no bet- 
ter oif than those who now and then go into 
saloons to buy a drink. We know very well 
that many workingmen's families, who buy now 
and then wine or beer, etc., live still more eco- 
nomically than many so-called ladies and gentle- 
men who expend more money in one evening 
for pleasures, as theatres, balls^ concerts, and 
other sports, than families of workingmen in a 
month or two or more. 

5. Another argument is: Other business 
must suffer where saloons exist. As we showed 
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in a preceding article, this argument is not only 
selfish, but, in most cases, untrue. Other busi- 
ness has very often more to suffer where there 
are no saloons than where there are saloons, be- 
cause in prohibition towns the general trade de- 
creases, because the buyers go to other places 
where they can find a place of restoration, etc. 

Besides that, we know that many wealthy citi- 
zens do more harm to our business men than 
saloons can do, because they buy their goods from 
bigger centers and wholesale houses. 

Furthermore, there exist clubs among a cer- 
tain class of citizens who unite to order their 
goods from other places and thus undermine our 
business men. The so-called "Bargain Day," 
through which the public becomes attracted by 
the offering of a few articles very low, is also 
doing more harm to the rest of the business men 
than saloons. 

Finally, we also know that political agitations 
cause often a panic in the business world. 

Facing all these arguments, we may ask: 
"Why run down the saloon business, alone, and 
let the rest slip unmolested?" 

Because prohibitionism hypnotizes its disciples 
that they become fanaticized with their prohibi- 
tion ideas to such a degree that their attentions 
are fascinated so severely that all reasonable con- 
siderations are excluded. 

6. The last argument in the preceding letter 
is: "No-license pays in dollars and cents, as 
well as in homes and happiness." 
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This argument is contradicted by facts men- 
tioned in a preceding article, where we showed 
that the general prosperity became crippled 
through the no-license law, because it takes away 
the money that was paid for license, and makes 
it necessary to increase the taxes for other busi- 
ness and the public in general. To promote 
homes and happiness, it would be more advisable 
to increase the wages for the laboring class in 
order to enable them to buy homes and to live 
happily in them. 

But as long as young people have to work for 
$6 to $7, and are obliged to pay $5 for board 
and the rest for clothing, and fathers of fami- 
lies are bound to work for $9 to $12 per week, 
and pay high rents, etc., h^ow is it possible to 
save money to buy homes? 
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DOES PROHIBITION PROMOTE THE 
PROSPERITY OF THE COUNTRY? 

Among the States in the United States that 
made unsatisfactory experiences by legalizing 
Prohibition, and therefore returned to the license 
law, are the following: Vermont, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, New Hampshire, Michigan, Iowa, 
Illinois, Nebraska, Pennsylvania and South Da- 
kota. 

Prohibition was a failure, even in territories 
where circumstances seemed to be favorable for 
it Prohibition led everywhere to the temptation 
to transgress the prohibition laws by all kinds of 
crooked methods, and finally it sank down to a 
farce. It broke down the confidence in the prom- 
ises of the leaders of the politition, because they 
always promised to use their influence to break 
down the tyranny of prohibitionism ; but, after 
their election, they either could not keep their 
promises, or did not try to do it. 

Prohibitionism created social and political diffi- 
culties, as well among Republicans as among 
Democrats ; for every honorable citizen must not 
only despise a law that causes a condition below 
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zero of morality, but must also try to get rid of 
them. 

Prohibitionism also leads to financial depres- 
sions and high taxations, and thus hinders the 
general prosperity. The North American Re* 
view, a conservative newspaper, says: 

''Those States that legalized prohibition decreased 
without exception in population or did at least not 
grow as fast as States where non-prohibition ex- 
isted. In io6 places of 33 different States they had 
to pay $2.43 tax per 100, and in no-prohibition 
places only $1.59 per 100. This shows that in pro- 
hibition places the taxation was 59 per cent, higher 
than in non-prohibition places. A similar condition 
exisited in the value of real estate, etc. The oldest 
prohibition State, Maine, had in i860 a population 
of 21.2 per square mile, and thirty years later only 
21.7. That is hardly any increase in population in 
thirty years, and among 100,000 inhabitants they 
had to send 163 to the poorhouse, while the thickly 
populated State of New Jersey had only 94 in the 
poorhouse." 

This shows that prohibition causes a decrease 
of population and increases poverty, etc. The 
pioneers of our country knew very well how to 
promote the welfare of the country, therefore 
they tried to protect the wine and brandy cul- 
ture, etc., by laws, and thus increased the gen- 
eral prosperity. , 
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IX. 

ALCOHOL NOT THE WORST EVIL. 

An interview with Cardinal Gibbons resulted 
in the following statements : 

"Three evils threaten to demoralize the Ameri- 
can nation: Polygamy and Divorces, imijerfect and 
harmful systems of education, the emancipation en- 
deavors of the women, and the disregard of the 
highest gifts for our spiritual life, and the habit to 
curse and blaspheme. 

"If I speak of polygamy, I do not only refer to 
that of the Mormons in Utah, but also of the im- 
moral life in our social circles, which leads to so 
many divorces. 

"From 1867 to 1886 are 328,718 divorces regis- 
tered, and from 1887 to 1906, 948,625, or more than 
50,000 in each year in the United States; that is 
more than in all European countries, and throws a 
dark shadow upon the moral condition of our en- 
lightened population. Bigamy and divorces create 
the greatest misery and woes which ought to be 
fought with grim determination." 

That would be of much more importance than 
to try to abolish alcoholic drinks, used moder- 
ately; for this is a habit left to personal liberty, 
as stated in a preceding article. Another very 
important factor is the education of our young 
generation. If we do not try to educate our 
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children in true religious principles, especially 
if we neglect to teach them to honor God and 
love their fellowmen as well as they love them- 
selves, then it is no wonder that we raise a gen- 
eration with heartless principles and disregard 
toward God and their fellowmen. This is the 
class of people who become fanatics in questions 
of personal opinions, like prohibition, and try 
to t)rrannize their fellowmen with all shades of 
bigotry and fanatical principles that are not 
based upon divine laws. 

The emancipation endeavors of the females 
leads to the degradation of our nation. The 
sphere of our women ought to be the family- 
life, especially the educational influence of their 
children; thus, they are able to lay the founda- 
tion of the social and political life, which is of 
the utmost importance for the welfare of our 
country. In this respect, they have enough to 
attend to without mingling themselves into poli- 
tics, etc. 

The Catholic church, as well as the Protestant, 
teaches that men and women should be equally 
respected in the domestic and social life; but 
that each party — ^women and men — ought to re- 
main in their spheres, destined for them by God's 
wisdom, if they will expect God's blessings. If 
the female prohibition agitators would go home 
and tend to their domestic tasks, they would 
promote the general welfare much more than by 
neglecting their households and children and 
mingling in prohibition agitations, etc. 
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PROHIBITION WOULD LEAD TO A CIVIL 

WAR. 

The American, of St. Louis, says in its issue 
of July 28, 1898 : 

"The candidate for the Presidency of the Pro- 
hibition party, Eugene W. Chaffin, opened his cam- 
paign in Winona, Marshal County, 111., with the 
following programme: 

" *If I should become elected the third of Novem- 
ber as President of the United States, and succeed 
to get a Congress that will accept the prohibition 
law, and I shall hear of a commonwealth that 
should protest against the prohibition law, and the 
civil government of such a place should not be 
able to enforce the prohibition law in their place, 
then I would call out the militia, and if necessary 
the regular army, and, under the American flag, 
enforce the prohibition law on every inch of such a 
place/ " 

The intention of the Prohibitionists to do 
cver)rthing in their power to enforce prohibition 
laws, and that they would even face civil war, is 
known all over the country. But it would surely 
lead to their annihilation and to their persecu- 
tion. The Prohibitionists would be considered 
as revolutionists. 
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It is, therefore, impossible that a reasonable 
citizen should give his vote for a Prohibition 
candidate. 
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iPOPE PIUS X OPPOSED TO PROHIBI- 
TION. 

On the 30th of April, 1909, there was a great 
prohibition debate in Chicago, Ills. Rev. Samuel 
bikte, president of the Albion College, of Al- 
bion, Mich., asserted that all the churches are 
in favor of prohibition. Mayor Rose of Mil- 
waukee contradicted him, stating that Monsignor 
Franz YoUer, of St. Louis, Mo., said: "Pope 
Pius X is opposed to prohibition, and likes to 
drink a glass of wine now and then himself." 
Mayor Rose also cited Cardinal Gibbons, of Bal- 
timore, the most prominent clergyman of the 
Catholic church of this country, and stated that 
this prominent clergyman said, **that under pro- 
hibition laws there would be sold just as many 
alcoholic drinks as under no-prohibition. Pro- 
hibition would simply produce fraud and hypoc- 
risy." Mayor Rose also cited the statement of 
Bishop Webb, of the Protestant Episcopal 
church, of Milwaukee, who said: "The Prot- 
estant Episcopal church is not against the 
licensed saloon." 

Bishop Grafton, of Wisconsin, said: "I can- 
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not understand tfiat abstinancy can do any good, 
when forced upon the people." 

Mayor Rose also added: "There are only 
some intolerant sects that favor prohibition, but 
not one of the larger religious corporations 
based upon sound principles," He also said: 
"The manufacturers of soft drinks are well able 
to contribute to prohibition funds; for their 
drinks contain often more alcohol than wine, 
beer, brandy, etc., and find a great market in 
prohibition places." 

Mayor Rose furthermore stated that in the 
prohibition State of Maine more 'were arrested 
for drunkenness than an)rwhere else, and that 
the poorhouses are fuller there than in other 
places, and even the insane asylums are more { 

crowded than in other States. | 
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ATTITUDE OF REPUBLICANS AND 
DEMOCRATS TOWARDS PROHI- 
BITION. 

The attitude of the above-named political par- 
ties toward prohibition varies in the different 
States. 

In California, both parties are opposed to pro- 
hibition. 

In Nevada, the license law exists. 

In Utah, local option. 

Colorado has as a governor a Methodist min- 
ister, and is under Republican control; hence, 
prohibition is certainly favored there. 

In Ksmsas, one part of the Republicans are 
in favor of prohibition, but one part is against 
it, while the Democrats are opposed to prohi- 
bition. 

In Oklahoma, the Democrats are in favor of 
prohibition, while the Republicans are against it. 

In Missouri, the Democrats of ^^ counties 
are for prohibition ; the Republicans, imder Had- 
ley, are against it 

In Illinois, both parties are liberal. 

In Indiana^ the Republicans are for county 
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option; the Democrats for township and ward 
option. 

In Pennsylvania, Republicans and Democrats 
both are for license. 

In Massachusetts, the Republicans are for high 
license and local option, and the Democrats for 
license. 

In New Hampshire, the Democrats are op- 
posed to prohibition ; also the Republicans. 

In Maine, the Republicans are in favor of 
prohibition; the Democrats against. 

In New Jersey, New York, Rhode Island, 
Texas, Vermont, Wisconsin, the Republicans 
are for license. 

In North Dakota, the Republicans are for pro- 
hibition, and for local and county option. 

In Ohio, Kentucky, Washington, West Vir- 
ginia, the Republicans are more for prohibition 
than license. 

In Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, North Car- 
olina, the Democrats are for decision by vote. 

In West Virginia, Maryland and Washington, 
the Democrats are for high license, and opposed 
to prohibition in Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Kansas, Illinois and Missouri. 

This shows that both parties are unreliable 
in regard to the prohibition question. 
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ALCOHOLIC DRINKS AND THE BIBLE. 

President Gilmore, of the Model License 
League, said: 

"Those belonging to the anti-saloon league un- 
dermine the faith in the Bible. Whosoever teaches 
the people what they should do and what they 
should avoid, they should carefully examine their 
arguments whether they are based upon the Bible 
or not. 

"To assert the Bible shall be considered as the 
word of God, and Jesus Christ as the Son of God, 
and then still teach the people that it is wrong to 
believe what the Bible tells us and to do as Jesus 
did, is contradictory and misleading, and arouses 
doubts among the public." 

That is the case, if the Prohibitionists assert 
that alcoholic drinks should not be allowed, and 
no honest Christian should drink wine or any 
other alcoholic drinks. 

President Gilmore referred to a speech of 
Rev. Burrel, who taught that Jesus should not 
be considered as the highest and infallible 
authority for our true principles in leading a 
moral life. It was satisfactory for the time in 
which he lived upon earth, but to-day we need 
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more modem views, in order to answer our re- 
quirements. 

Another one said, President Gilmore asserted : 
"If Christ should have to renew his miracles at 
the wedding of Cana, where he made wine from 
water, he would not do it, and others go farther 
and assert that this miracle at Cana is merely 
a legend ; i. e., it never happened." 

Such arguments have no foundation at all; 
they are only based on personal opinions, and 
are the result of acknowledging that they are 
caught with Biblical facts which they cannot 
deny; and, therefore, try to darken the truth 
with the shadows of their personal opinions. 

But their endeavors are in vain. Truth re- 
mains truth. Jesus made at the wedding of 
Cana good wine, that was tested and found to be 
of the best sort. 

Jesus drank wine himself. Therefore, some 
of His enemies called Him a wine drinker. Still, 
He claims for Himself sinlessness, when He 
challenged His enemies to testify to His wrong- 
doings, and they were all silent. Besides this, we 
know that John the Baptist, who did not drink 
wine, still said: "Jesus is so great and exalted 
that I am not worthy to untie his shoe-string." 
The Apostle Paul advised Timothy to drink 
wine now and then, for that would promote his 
health. 

Jesus also gave wine to His disciples at the 
Lord's Supper, and thus sanctioned the use of 
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wine ; for when it was right to use wine at such 
a sacred occasion why not otherwise also? 

Everywhere where the Bible speaks of wine, 
it was always good fermented wine, no juice of 
any kind. Whosoever will assert Jesus used un- 
fermented juice, not wine, and wherever the 
Bible speaks of wine, juice was meant, bases 
his assertion upon his personal perverted opin- 
ions, and brands himself as a silly, ignorant in- 
dividual. 

Noah planted the vine after the deluge, and 
was supposed to have been the first who culti- 
vated it. (Gen. 9:20.) Still, many are of the 
opinion that wine was not unknown before the 
deluge; and that this patriarch only continued 
to cultivate the vine after that event, as he had 
done before ; but the fathers think that he knew 
not the force of wine, having never used it be- 
fore, nor having ever seen any one use it. He 
was the first, mentioned in the Bible, who gath- 
ered the juice of the grape, and preserved it 
till by fermentation it became a potable liquor. 
(Jer. 6:9.) It is mentioned that the clusters 
of grapes were gathered with a sickle, put into 
baskets and carried and thrown into a wine-vat 
or wine-press, where they probably were first 
trodden by men and then pressed. 

In Rev. 14:18-20, it is mentioned as a mark 
of the great work and power of the Messiah, 
that He trod the figurative wine-press alone, 
and of the people, there were none with Him. 
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Isa. 63:3, Rev. 19:15, state that the vintage 
was a season of great mirth. Read also Gen. 
40.-9, Matthew 26:29, Mark 14^25, Luke 22:18, 
John 15*4-5, James 3:12, Rev. 14:19. We es- 
pecially refer to Cor. 2:16: 

"Let no man therefore judge you in meat or in 
drink, or in respect of a holy day, or of the new 
moon, or of the Sabbath day." (Compare with 
Rom. 14-.21.) 

There is one place in the Bible which the Pro- 
hibitionists could quote to their favor; that is, 
Rom. 14:21: ''It is good neither to eat meat 
nor to drink wine, nor anything whereby thy 
brother sttmibleth, or is offended or is made 
weak." 

But this passage refers to honest, but weak 
Christians ; to them, we owe regard ; but not to 
people who try to force upon us their (pinions 
that are not based upon the Scripture. Such 
people are fanatics, and to g^ve in to their fanati- 
cism is cowardice. In this respect, it is our 
duty to oppose those fanatic people with deter- 
mination. To this class belong the Prohibition- 
ists, and, consequently, it is our duty to oppose 
them with all possible energy. 

By doing so, we follow the example of St. 
Paul, who reproached even Peter that he gave 
in too much to those who fanatically forced 
upon the Christians, who formerly were hea- 
then, the Jewish rules and regulations that did 
not belong to the doctrine of salvation through 
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C3irist; and everywhere that Paul found such 
stubborn fanatics, he fought against their false 
principles and doctrines with severe earnestness. 

Of course, it would also be wrong if non-Pro- 
hibitionists would go so far as to force upon 
their fellowmen to drink alcoholic drinks, etc. 
This is a case of personal liberty; and, when it 
harms their health, it is every reasonable per- 
son's duty to leave them alone, because they are 
fully entitled to use their personal liberty not 
to drink wine, etc. 

We should even be careful not to entice any 
one to drink alcoholic drinks, who is undecided 
whether he should do it or not, whether it would 
harm his health or not. Perhaps it is much bet- 
ter for them not to drink wine, etc., at all, than 
to drink it now and then. We should never 
take the responsibility upon us to tempt any one 
to do a thing that the concerning party does not 
like to do. 

Every one should act to the best of his knowl- 
edge and use his own personal liberty. 
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XIV. 
HISTORiqAL FACTS. 

History proves that the art of refining wine 
upon the laws, was known to the Jews. 

The wine was put immediately from the vat 
into large vases of potter's ware, pointed at 
the bottom, till they were nearly full, when they 
were covered, tied and buried; at the end of a 
year what was designed for sale was drawn into 
wooden casks. The dregs in the vases were put 
into wooden casks destined to receive wine, with 
as much of the liquor as was necessary to pre- 
vent them from becoming dry before use. When 
the wine was a year old, it was put in the dregs- 
rise, and made it appear muddy, but afterward 
it subsided and carried down all the other fecule- 
ness. The dregs are so much valued for purify- 
ing the wine that they are not sold with wine 
in the vase, unless particularly mentioned. 

The new wine, or must, is mentioned in Joel 
I '5, 3 'iS, and Amos 9 113, under the uses. The 
mixed wine, mentioned in Proverb 23 130, and in 
Isa. 55:11. 

The Jews even knew the art to make wine 
strong by adding higher and more powerful in- 
gredients, such as honey, spices, boiling it down, 
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etc., ty which process it t>ecame more inebri- 
ating. We find this kind mentioned in Prov. 
23 -30, Isa. 5:22, 51:17, and Rev. 14:10. The 
wine of Helbon (Ezek. 27 :i8) was an excellent 
kind of wine, very much appreciated by the an- 
cients. In Hosea 14:17 is mentioned the wine 
of Lebanon. 

Facing these facts, it is really more than ig- 1 

norance to assert the wine of the Bible was not | 

intoxicating. But it was not destined to be used [ 

to become intoxicated, but for the proper use j 

to strengthen and tone the people, to promote j 

their healthy etc ; 
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KV. 

DRUNKENNESS OR INTOXICATION, 
WAS STRONGLY PROHIBITED IN 

THE BIBLE. 

The first instance of drunkenness on record 
is that of Noah (Gen. 9:21), who was probably 
ignorant of the effect of the expressed juice of 
the grape. The sin of drunkenness is most ex- 
presdy condemned in the Bible. 

Rom. 13 :i3 we read : "Let us walk honestly, 
as in the day; not in rioting and drunkenness, 
etc." 

I C6r. 6:9-10: "Know ye not that the un- 
righteous shall not inherit the kingdom of God? 
Be not deceived, neither fornicators nor idola- 
ters, nor adulterers, nor thieves, nor covetous, 
nor drunkards, etc." 

Ephesus 5 :i8 : "And be not drunk with wine, 
wherein is excess; but be filled with the spirit." 

I Thess. 5:7-8: "They that be drunken, are 
drunken in the night (of sin). But let us who 
are of the day be sober, etc." 

These are a few of the many exhortations not 
to indulge in drinking too much of the intoxi- 
cating drinks, as wine, etc. 

The foregoing proves that the wine of the 
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Bible was fermented wine, else people could not 
become drunk, as stated above ; but it also shows 
that though the proper use of wine, etc., was 
not prohibited in the Bible, the misuse was 
strongly condemned. 

Every decent citizen of our country will also 
despise drunkenness, though they may use wine, 
etc, themselves for a tonic, and to promote and 
strengthen their health. 

Even saloonkeepers who sell wine, and other 
alcoholic drinks, should despise drunkenness, 
and should never sell alcoholic drinks to a 
drunken person. 

The sale of alcoholic drink is not prohibited 
in the Bible, just as less as the proper use of 
them; but selling them to drunken people is as 
condemnable as to indulge in drunkenness. 

Consequently, the law should be restricted to 
the transgressors in this case, as well as in any 
other case of transgressing the laws. We are 
convinced that no honest dealer in wine, etc., 
would be against a strict law against drunken- 
ness, as well as against those who sell drinks to 
intoxicated persons. 

No decent citizen would protest against such 
laws; but they protest against prohibiting alco- 
holic drinks entirely, because it is just as much 
a sin to restrict the personal liberty as to misuse 
this God-given privilege. Hence, we belonging 
to the Anti-Prohibition party are in our right 
to protest with determination against such a 
sinful, tyrannical proceeding of the Prohibition 
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party, because we are for the personal liberty as 
taught in the Bible. We do not excuse drunk- 
enness, nor those who induce others to become 
drunk. We know very well that that is con- 
demned in Scripture, as well as by all honorable 
citizens. 

It would be much more advisable if all would 
unite to abolish intoxication and to promote 
true temperance throughout our country. This 
would promote the welfare of our country and 
our fellow-citizens more than to make evil worse 
through prohibting an article that, according to 
the Scripture, is permitted. We Anti-Prohibi- 
tionists are not against law and order. We are 
willing to go hand in hand with all who strive 
to promote law and order and the sound laws of 
our country ; but we are strictly against tyranny 
of any kind that goes beyond the authority of 
the Bible and the true prosperity of our country. 

Therefore, dear fellow-citizens, cooperate with 
us upon this reasonable and sound basis; and 
time will prove that we are on the true basis of 
law and order, and not the Prohibitionists, who 
certainly lead us to a confusion of the worst 
kind. 

The Lutheran Synodal Conference of St. Louis 
has taken up the question of the position in re- 
gard to prohibition. The cause to do this step 
is that the Bible has not established such a doc- 
trine, and no men having a right to establish 
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their own dogmen, in spite of their own ideas.-^ 
Westem-Volksblatt, 26 October, igio. 



LOCAL OPTION. 

Local option is local prohibition. Of course it 
differs from National or State prohibition— <mly 
restricted. 

Prohibition does not forbid the personal use 
of stimulants because that would be unconstitu- 
tional. Here is the aim: State and local pro- 
hibition is to forbid, not only the sale, transporta- 
tion and manufacture of liquors and beer, but to 
prohibit their personal use. 



PROTEST. 

The use or non-use of liquor should tSe left 
to the individual. Character cannot be made by 
prohibition, but by freedom. God's command- 
ments forbid all men only the misuse of eating 
and drinking. Sometimes God gives all men 
the freedom to keep or break His Command- 
ments—the consequences rest on the shoulders of 
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men. They must work out their own destiny 
under htmian law as well as their own salvation 
under divine law. You can never make men 
good by law. You must practice love, and this 
is not possible if you take away the freedom of 
men. Keep in your mind always how far your 
rights are going to be infringed upon. If the 
State should pass a prohibition law, this would 
certainly stop the use of liquor, and consequently 
your individual rights of freedom. 

Prohibition laws are a failure. They breed 
more evil than they cure, and form the wrong 
belief and impression that the regulation of pro- 
hibition would better men. It does not. 

These political platforms in many churches, 
the trustees preach in the name of temperance, 
utter intemperate and inflammatory speeches, 
and the consequences are that many Christians 
stay away from the churches. Can you blame 
them? I do notl I cannot listen to such kind 
of sermons. It comes in the name of political 
push in the interest of prohibitionists, and not in 

the name of God's gospel, and, consequently, 
it causes more evils than it pretends to cure. All 
men are feeling the hypocrisy of the minister in 
the pulpit who dictates to the audience his per- 
sonal opinion to vote "No," that's all. If his 
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sermon makes you vote "No/' the mission of the 
pulpit is done, and the preacher has done his 
duty. What more can you expect? 

To teach the men to believe in Christ, but to 
practice what Christ dcxie, is most a miracle ta 
every man. Think of it — ^the Son of God, the 
Almighty God himself— done wrong in His days, 
and would be a better man if He had lived in 
our days. Where is the wisdom of prohibition 
reforms? The word of God is clear enough. 
Men must feel and see the error of this plain 
language, which comes from Rev. David J. Bur- 
rell and all the preachers who have followed him. 

We cannot, and never will, agree with such a 
doctrine. You must call it a labyrinth deeper 
than the doctrine against the Divine Master of 
the Christian religion. 

We most earnestly protest against this sort of 
salvation. The Authors. 



'TROHIBITION" 

m m ^ m ^ m m- 

Every prohibition law is a limitation of 
personal liberty. All prohibition States appear 
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indirectly a confiscation of property. If a most 
costly brewery, as an industry, is erected, it is 
done with the x consent of the State, and if the 
State, in the next prohibition year, prohibits the 
sale and manufacture of beer, it means that the 
stockholders have invested their capital in the 
belief that this capital was safe under the con- 
sent of the State. Without warning, under 
prohibition law, the confiscation of property 
takes place. ^From the economical standpoint, 
we ask, what will become of the hundred thou- 
sands of men who live from the work in brew- 
eries and also in related industries.-^ (See the 
article, St. Louis.) These working men would 
reach, with their families, an army of a million, 
and these children would cry for their bread. 
Also consider all the taxes of internal revenue ; 
it would mean for the country hundreds of 
millions. All combined, these industries pay out 
seven hundred million dollars annually. Their 
investments are three thousand millions — ^their 
taxes three Hundred and fifty millions every 
year. Can our country afford to destroy or 
cripple these industries? Every citizen who has 
ever considered the economical standpoint will 
say no, and will not vote for the ruin of these 
industries. 
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"ST. LOUIS AN EXAMPLE." 

We appeal to our citizens' love of liberty^ 
their conscience, intelligence, humanity, and en- 
lightened judgment. We are supporters and ad- 
vocates of temperance. Industry, thrift, honesty, 
law, order and morality. We have no s)anpa- 
thy with dnmkenness, crime, social disorder, 
lawlessness. We stand on the fundamental 
American principle of self-control, self-govern- 
ment for the individual and community. We 
insist upon the right of every man to regulate 
his own conduct, so far as he does not interfere 
with the similar rights of others. We insist upon 
the rights of independent manhood. Self-re- 
straint is the only solid foundation of temper- 
ance. We aJso protest against linking temper- 
ance and Prohibition together. What "Results 
of Prohibition" would mean for a city like St. 
Louis would be instead: 

Not less than one-fourth of the population of 
the city would be deprived of means of living, 
not less than $80,000,000 of property would be 
destroyed. Wages to the extent of not less than 
$5,922,000 annually would cease to be paid, while 
materials and supplies of various kinds, pur- 
chased annually and used in manufacture, to 
the amount of $15,140,000, would no longer be 
needed. The railroads would lose $3,028,000 
annually in freight revenue. Real estate, occu- 
pied for business purposes, to the value of $14^ 
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000,000, would be vacated, and all income 
from it would cease. Over 45,000 wage-earners 
of St. Louis would be directly aifected by the 
adoption of prohibition. Not less than 130,000 
persons in St. Louis — ^nearly one-fifth of the 
population — are dependent, directly or indirectly, 
on the brewing and allied industries, would 
have to seek other means of livelihood. 

The city would lose tax revenues to the 
amount of $7465,000, which would have to be 
obtained from other sources of taxation; the 
rate on other property — factories, shops, homes, 
personal investments — ^would have to be increased 
at least 30 cents on the $100 valuation. Every 
kind of property would suffer depreciation of 
not less than 25 per cent.; every line of busi- 
ness would suffer heavy losses; all those de- 
pendent upon the destroyed industries would 
have to seek employment elsewhere. The capital 
now employed in St. Louis would find invest- 
ment elsewhere. Thousands of business men, 
whose trade would be injured, thousands of 
wage-earners, whose wages would be affected, 
would leave St. Louis to find homes elsewhere. 
Real estate would be a drug in the market ; the 
number of vacant houses used for business and 
residence purposes, also churches, would be 
enormously increased. 

The brewing and distilling interests would 
suffer least ; they could move elsewhere and con- 
tinue to sell their products. The rich might 
survive. The bitterest hardships would fall upon 
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the poor — ^the salaried persons and wage-earners, 
whose actual livings depend upon their daily 
earnings. The shopkeepers and the proprietors 
of small business establishments would lose their 
capital, and sacrifice their property. In popula- 
tion and material progress, St. Louis would be 
set back not less than 25 years. The city would 
be out of the running with its present rivals for 
supremacy in population^ industry and com- 
merce. 

PROHIBITION THE REAL ISSUE. 

The Maine election with its Democratic vic- 
tory and in favor of resubmission of prohibition 
has proven to be a great surprise to the drys 
in all parts of the country, and it is with the 
greatest effort they admit the results were ob- 
tained without fraud. However, they prefer to 
claim that prohibition was not the real issue. 
It was, nevertheless. The Democratic platform 
declared for resubmission and for the repeal of 
the Sturgis law, by which enforcement of the 
law was placed in the control of officials ap- 
pointed by the governor. We can readily un- 
derstand that the prohibitionists would be glad 
to ignore or conceal the truth, for the defeat of 
the Republican organization, with their endorse- 
ment of prohibition, is the strongest rebuke to 
the prohibition theory ever administered. 

In writing on this question, the editor of the 
^Eastern Argus, of Portland, replying to Mrs. 
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L. M. N. Stevens, president of the National 
Women's Christian Temperance Union, says: 

"Mrs. Stevens has been heard from on the Maine 
election, and if she says what she thinks, it has no 
lesson or warning for prohibitionists. The lady 
invites the devotees of her special cult to bury their 
heads, ostrich-like, in the sand. Mrs. Stevens de- 
clares that prohibition was not the issue in the 
late campaign. But resubmission and the repeal of 
the Sturgis law were among the issues, and they 
have a rather close connection with the whole ques- 
tion of prohibition. On both these issues the dec- 
larations of the Democratic platform were em- 
phatic. EquaUy emphatic were the utterances of 
the Democratic candidate for governor in nearly 
every speech he made, and the utterances of the 
Democratic speakers generally, backed up by the 
Democratic newspapers. If Mrs. Stevens has any 
doubt of the. vitality of these issues and their ef- 
fect in contributing to the overwhelming Demo- 
cratic victory, she would do well to study the press 
comments on the subject, inside the State as well as 
outside, since last Monday, and Republican com- 
ment as well as Democratic. Mrs. Stevens talks 
about resubmission being 'thrust upon the people.' 
This is amusing. If there has been any 'thrusting,' 
the people have done the 'thrustingf* themselves. 
The persistent denial of resubmission by the Re- 
publican party, at the instance of Mrs. Stevens and 
her prohibitionist friends, was one of the causes of 
the party's disaster, as Republicans are now 
promptly charging. The development of Repub- 
lican hindsight on this subject is something aston- 
ishing. Mrs. Stevens does not apprehend a defeat 
of the constitutional amendment as the result of 
resubmission. If Mrs. Stevens represents prohib- 
itionst sentiment in this belief, why have prohibi- 
tionisti; so desperately and resolutely fought re- 
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JBubmission year after year? Why have they not 
had the courage of their convictions? They should 
have realized, if they had political knowledge above 
the kindergarten grade, that the longer this reason- 
able proposition was resisted, the greater would 
be the popular reaction when it did come. The op- 
position to resubmission has been an amazing piece 
of political folly and stupidity. The Republican 
party have paid the penalty for it. Prohibition'^ 
turn will come next." 



LIBERTY VERSUS PROHIBITION. 

Stenographic report of address by Clarence 
Darrow, at New Bedford, Mass., under the aus- 
pices of New England Union Label League: 

The following address was delivered by Mr. 
Qarence S. Darrow, of Chicago, at a public 
meeting held in New Bedford, Mass., on De- 
cember 4, 1909. This city, with Worcester and 
others, changed from "dry'' to "wet" by a large 
majority in the election held a fortnight later. 

I am going to talk to you on the subject of 
prohibition. Of course I know that the good 
people who are voting no-license tell you this 
isn't a prohibition campaign; that is, they don't 
propose to forbid anybody from bu}ring liquor, 
fiiey only propose to forbid any one from selling 
it. You have a right to buy all you want, but 
nobody can sell it. Now that is prohibition 
logic (Laughter). Perhaps a drunken man 
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might understand it, but I don't know who else 
would. It ought to be pretty plain to the aver- 
age man who doesn't try to fool himself that 
if it is against the law to sell something, then 
nobody can buy it without either violating the 
law or getting somebody else to violate the law, 
which isn't any better, and not quite so good. 
So if the citizens who propose to forbid a license 
in these towns succeed and the law is enforced, 
it means that nobody can sell and nobody can 
buy it. If it means anything else, it is a farce 
and a fraud and a humbug, pure and simple, 
and there is no use to fool about the question 
and try to deceive anybody, even yourself. 

So this question as far at least, as a policy 
of government, is a question of prohibition, pure 
and simple — at least simple, I don't know how 
pure It is. (Laughter and applause). You are 
going to be called on to vote this town dry again. 
You can probably vote the town dry, but can you 
vote the people dry? Somehow the Lord, when 
He fashioned this universe and created man, 
didn't understand the job as well as the prohi- 
bitionists understand it, and He left mankind to 
stumble along and do the best they can. If the 
Lord had been g^ven the advise of the prohi- 
bitionists it would have been much easier and 
saved us a lot of trouble. There wouldn't have 
been any wickedness in the world, excepting pro- 
hibition. (Laughter). If anything went wrcmg, 
all that would be needed would be to make an- 
other law and then you could make people right. 
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If men drank too much, make a law and then 
they won't drink too much. If they ate too 
much, make a law and then they won't eat too 
much. If they don't go to church, make a law 
and then you will fill the churches. If they 
don't go to the right church, make another law 
and head them in the direction of the right 
church. If a boy wants to have any fun on 
Sunday, or a man who works hard all the week 
wants to go to a picnic on Sunday, make a law ; 
then he won't go to the picnic but will go to 
church. Now the Lord didn't understand His 
business when He conceived His plan of peo- 
pling the earth with men and women ; there were 
no prohibitionists there to give Him any advice, 
so He simply created man and left him here with 
all the infirmities of human nature which often 
lead him wrong; with all the higher feelings 
which sometimes lead him right. 

He doubtless understood that, after all, there 
is nothing that counts with man, excepting char- 
acter, and if he hasn't got the character to take 
care of himself, then he isn't worth taking care 
of. That was His theory. But it isn't the the- 
ory of the prohibitionist. If a man hasn't got 
the character to take care of himself, then we 
have got to take care of him and ruin ourselves 
doing it. 

Now, I concede the honesty of these people. 
They are honest, they are high-minded, they have 
been willing to preach their doctrine in season 
and out, and are working for the good of the 
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world. They ought to be heard, they ought to 
be listened to. Every man that has a theory, 
no matter how fanatical, ought to be allowed 
to air it and present it. AH I object to is being 
put in jail if I don't agree with the other fel- 
low's theory. I don't believe in prohibition, but 
I &m not a fanatic. If I had a chance to make 
the law just as I wanted to, I wouldn't compel 
a prohibitionist to drink a pint of beer every 
morning for breakfast. (Laughter and ap- 
plause). I think that would be carrying it too 
far, and I wouldn't pass a law to make him pour 
down his throat a glass of whisky against his 
will. That would be carrying my doctrine too 
far. No more will I permit him to say to me, 
you can't drink a glass of beer if you happen 
to want it. To my mind, it is exactly the same 
thing, and I wouldn't stand for either one; but 
the prohibitionist says : "Oh, no ; you can't make 
me drink beer and I won't let you/' 

Well, now, if he cuts me off from everything 
he doesn't believe in, I don't know what I will 
have left. It is a wise and fine scheme. The 
people, for instance, on the front row of seats 
will pick out the things they like to eat and 
drink and they will say to the people on the 
second row : "These are the things you have to 
eat and drink." And the people on the second 
row will fix up a bill of fare for the people on 
the third; now, it is possible the people on the 
first row know better than the people on the sec- 
ond what is good for them ; but it is also possible 
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tEat men wotdd get along better in the world if 
they decided for themselves what is good for 
them. They may s(Mnetimes decide wrong; they 
may eat something or drink something that 
doesn't agree with their stomachs, but, after all, 
human tastes are not the same. And, as a gen- 
eral rule, it is a pretty good plan to mind your 
own business. (Cheers and applause). That is, 
if you've got any. (Laughter). Now, if I were 
fixing up a bill of fare for people to eat, I 
wouldn't let anybody eat chicken ; I don't like it, 
I can't understand how a sensible man can eat it. 
I would rather have corned beef, but I have 
known a good many fairly inteUigent people 
who eat chicken, and if I should pass a law to 
cut them out of chicken, why, tiie clergymen 
might say I was aiming at them, and why should 
I? (Laughter). 

We have inherited some traditions of liberty 
in this country. They are not new to Ameri- 
cans. They are not new even to English-speak- 
ing people, but we have believed that each per- 
son should be left as free as he possibly could 
be, consistent with fairly good order in the so- 
ciety in which he must live. He should be left 
to do what he pleases, drink what he pleases, 
smoke what he pleases, live as he pleases, go 
and come as he wants to — ^in short, manage 
his own life. Unless he can do this, he may as 
well be dead, for if somebody else is going to 
manage it for you, you won't get much fun out 
of living. XLavghter). 
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ETHICS OF THE QUESTION. 

Now, there are two or three things in the 
beginning that I want to speak about. I am not 
interested in whether you are going to sell more 
goods in New Bedford with whisky or without 
it. I don't care a cent for that kind of argu- 
ment. I don't live here and I don't think if I 
did I would be influenced by any such consid- 
eration. If drinking beer is in the category of 
cutting throats and burglarizing houses, then you 
ought to be ashamed to make money out of it, 
and you ought to go prohibition even if the grass 
grows in the streets. I don't care whether you 
get rich or get poor because of drink, and I 
don't think any self-respecting man ought to care 
whether you get rich or you get poor because 
of it If it is a business which fairly and justly 
comes within the criminal code, then you can't 
excuse yourself by getting money out of it, 
neither the city nor the nation. The nation 
ought not to get revenue, and the city ought not 
to get revenue, and the business man ought not 
to get revenue, if drinking beer is like cutting 
throats and burglarizing houses. On the other 
hand, if it is not, if it is a part of my liberty 
which I should defend — ^and when people stop 
defending their liberty, it is gone — ^then it doesn't 
make any difference whether we lose money out 
of it or whether we don't lose money out of it; 
I ought to stand for the simple right to manage 
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my own affairs, to eat and drink what I please 
without calling a town meeting to decide on the 
bill of fare. (Applause). 

I don't propose to-night to give this audience 
any statistics. I could give you statistics by 
the bushel and so could the other fellow.. You 
can get statistics on both sides of any question, 
no matter what that question is, and generally 
they don't prove what they pretend, and it takes 
a very wise and educated man to handle statistics, 
and likewise a very honest, unprejudiced and un- 
biased man to handle them and make anything 
out of them excepting some broad generaliza- 
tions. Now, I haven't got any time for them 
myself. I would rather discuss principles. I 
would rather talk about things that every per- 
son in this house knows and understands, which 
can't be juggled or fooled with, and which ap- 
peal to your human nature and your innate in- 
stincts, as to right and wrong. 

Is prohibition right ? Is it right in theory, 
or IS it wrong? Let's see. Now, you know it is 
a great deal easier to make a prohibition speech 
than it is to make one against prohibition. I 
never tried to, but I have listened to them, and 
the prohibition speakers can beat tis to death. 
They don't know the reason, but I will tell them 
if there are any of them here. I wouldn't want 
to hold a debate with a Prohibitionist, for the 
simple reason that he could get the audience in 
spite of himself. I never look for trouble that 
way. The Prohibitionist appeals to the feelings 
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and the sentiments and the passions of men. 
You know it. Did you ever hear any of them 
talk sense? (Laughter). They appeal to men's 
passions and feelings and prejudices. And 
when you do that, you have got your audience, 
and when you talk to a man's judgment and 
reasoning, that is a hard job, I don't care 
whether it is in New England or in Chicago. 

There are some things that have been said on 
both sides which I regard as somewhat foolish, 
and I want to go away leaving you the impres- 
sion that I meant to deal honestly with this sub- 
ject, as I intend. I may be mistaken about my 
judgment, many times I have been, and you are 
the ones to decide it. I don't have to live here ; 
I can get a drink in Chicago any time. (Laugh- 
ter). Then, besides, I don't care much for it. 
I never cared anything for it until this prohibi- 
tion movement set in. (Laughter). 

I don't believe that alcohol is a food; I don't 
believe that men need beer or whisky or alcohol 
in any form, and I don't propose to argue it. 
I am willing to concede that beer and wine and 
whisky are just good for one thing. That is, that 
they taste good going down. That is all there is 
of it, excepting, of course, for mechanical and 
sacramental purposes, and I don't know much 
about their use there, so I won't discuss that. 
You have a right to use them for that, even in 
a dry town, but aside from that, they taste good 
going down; that is, they taste good to some 
people. There are some people who say they 
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don't taste good, not only to them, but to any- 
body else— of course, they know! They are 
wise, and they know what a well-developed, nor- 
mal appetite is, but I wouldn't trust them. Some- 
times people are color-blind in their tastes. 

I don't believe for a moment that the human 
system needs alcohol in any form. But what of 
it? Is that any reason for not having it? We 
have a great many things that we don't need, 
as I will show you a little farther on. The fact 
is, that none of us are interested in the things 
we need. Anybody can get the things they need ; 
you can get them at the poorhouse and not work 
at all. It is the things we don't need that every- 
body is after. It is the theatres and the good 
food and the good drink and the automobiles 
and the vacations, the things we don't need, that 
we are all working for, which make life worth 
living. "You fellows can have the necessities, I 
will take the luxuries!" That is the way it has 
always been between the workingman and the 
fellow that don't work — ^that is the reason I don't 
work. If anybody is satisfied with the things 
he needs, that is about what he will get, and he 
won't need much at that. 

Now, this question does not require very much 
discussion. I think I can state our side of the 
question in about ten or fifteen sentences. If I 
am bom free, or become free by act of law, and 
if I am of age and able to look after my own 
business and haven't any guardian and can buy 
a horse or sell a farm, then I ought to be able 
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to order my dinner at the hotel apd say what 
I want to eat and what I want to drink. 

It is one of the most primitive wants and one 
of the most primitive desires and if I can't set- 
tle for myself what I want to eat and drink and 
wear, where I want to live and how I want to 
live, then I haven't got very much liberty, after 
all, and freedom is very much of a dream. If I 
am free by the laws of my country, I ought to 
know whether I want to drink beer or coflfee. 
Probably both are somewhat injurious — coflfee 
much more so than beer. But it is my own body 
I am taking a chance on all the while, and no- 
body's else. It isn't for me to prove my right 
to do it. The fact that I live and breathe in a 
country consecrated to individual liberty is 
enough. I have the right to do it because I am 
a man, and a man who lives under a govern- 
ment where people are supposed to be rulers of 
themselves, instead of their fellow men. And 
that is all there is to it. If a man tells me, 
"You can't drink beer," then it is up to that man 
to give the clearest and most explicit reason why 
my liberty should be curtailed. It isn't for me 
to prove my right to drink beer any more than 
my right to breathe air or drink water. I prove 
them both by the same logic and by the same 
common instincts which move all men. 

CRIME AND DRINK. 

What excuse has the Prohibitionist to oflfer 
that the drinking of beer or any intoxicating 
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liquor is a crime and that men should be for- 
bidden it or sent to jail if they have it? They 
have the same excuses to-day that they had forty 
years ago; they tell you that beer and whisky 
and wine are responsible for most of the crimes 
of the world, or a large part of the crime of the 
world. They say that intoxicating liquor pro- 
duces crime ; produces poverty ; produces death ; 
produces misery, and for that reason it should 
be forbidden by law. That was the indictment 
then, and that is the indictment to-day. 

Is liquor responsible for any large part of 
the crime of the world? Is it responsible for 
the men in jail? Has the man in the peniten- 
tiary or the man whom society has singled off 
as criminal, been made so by rum ? Now, when 
I speak of criminals, of crime, I don't mean a 
plain case of drunk where a man gets too much 
liquor and is locked up for the night, simply 
because he got too much liquor; that is not a 
crime in any sense. If men were arrested when 
they eat too much, the same as they are when 
they drink too much, about half the best citizens 
in town would spend every night in jail. (Ap- 
plause). 

But when I speak of criminal conduct, I speak 
of crime, such as has been denounced by the 
law and by people always as criminal. Is whisky 
responsible for it? Now, I will give you a few 
facts which appeal to your own experience and 
which show how false and untrue this statement 
is. It is hard to gather statistics of crime or 
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statistics of any sort and prove tHat they are 
true, but I can give you some facts. First of 
all, the men who fill our jails and our peniten- 
tiaries come from one class and only one — that 
is the poor. Our jails, whether in Massachu- 
setts or in the West or in Europe, are filled 
with one class, and they are built for one class, 
and that is the poor. Here and there and once 
in a while some rich man is caught, but only 
enough to show the exception which proves the 
rule, for when a rich man is sent to jail, he isn't 
there for drink, but because he Wasn't rich 
enough. The jails and the penitentiaries aH over 
the world are built for the poor. Now, let me 
ask you one question which settles all of this: 
Did you ever know any rich people to drink? 
It can't be. Because, if they did, they would 
be in jail or the penitentiary, for drink produces 
all the crime in the world. Why, to hear these 
wise philosophers stir up the passions and feel- 
ings of men, you would think only the poor 
drank. Now, as a plain matter of fact, beer or 
whisky is like almost everything else in the 
world — all of it is produced by the poor and the 
best of it is consumed by the rich. They have 
plenty of time and plenty of money to drink 
with, and there are a lot of poor people who 
are too poor to drink. 

A great philosopher and historian, Thomas 
Buckle, who wrote the first part of "The His- 
tory of Civilization in England," made long ob- 
servations extending over long periods of time 
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in all countries, and he showed conclusively that 
the number of people in jail rose and fell every 
year just as the price of food rose and fell. 
(Cheers). When bread was dear, it meant that 
more people went to jail ; when bread was cheap, 
fewer people went to jail. He also showed what 
every man who has honestly studied this ques- 
tion has found out since — not what prohibitionist 
orators have found out, they never find out any- 
thing — ^that more men go to jail in winter than 
in summer. Ever hear any Prohibitionist say 
that? They don't know it, and if they knew it, 
they wouldn't know what it meant, and if they 
knew what it meant, they wouldn't tell you. 
There are more people in jail in the winter than 
in the summer because work is scarce. 

I will tell you something else — ^more people 
go to jail in hard times than in good times. The 
poor man goes to jail in winter; when the sun 
comes out in spring and work becomes plentiful, 
he comes out of jail because he can live outside 
easier than he can inside. He is governed by 
natural law, nothing more or less. You may 
take a hundred cattle and place them in a field, 
and if the feed is good they will stay there, but 
let the feed get short and they will mighty soon 
learn to jump the fence if they have any brains 
at all. So it is with people. Under this system 
of society, where a few men own the coal and 
the iron and the timber and the land and the 
railroads, and have monopolized all the means of 
production and distribution, the great mass of 
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men, having nothing to sell but their labor, are 
living close to the line of want. They are living 
where sickness, misfortune, accident, loss of a 
job, drive them to want. Some of them are less 
intelligent than others, but there is always a 
very narrow line that separates the lawful from 
the unlawful, and often misfortune or loss of 
work causes these poor unfortunates to step 
over the line between lawful conduct and un- 
lawful conduct, and they fill our penitentiaries 
and jails. Then, too, there are people who com- 
mit crimes — crimes of feeling and passion, of 
hatred and revenge and jealousy, which have 
ever moved the hearts of men. 

Let me give you a few illustrations that may 
appeal to your experience. Tell me that crime 
is produced by Rum ! We have had three presi- 
dents of the United States assassinated; not 
one of the three assassinations had as much rela- 
tion to liquor as th« change of the moon, not 
one! You have read of the murder cases all 
over New England, New York and the United 
States. You can scarcely recall one that had 
any sort of relation to liquor, no more than 
to food. They were due to the passions and 
feelings and hatreds of men and of women ; and 
had no relation whatever to whisky, and still 
orators keep repeating over and over again that 
old story, that whisky is responsible for the 
crime of the world. 

How do these people find it out? Why, I 
know something about criminals, so-called; I 
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know something about them, because I have seen 
them, and I know them, and I know something 
about myself, and all of us are partly criminal 
and partly good. Where do you suppose they 
get their information? They don't need any in- 
formation to start with. They just say things, 
and they have got it, where? Do they get their 
statistics out of the jails? Now statistics are 
dangerous. They are still more dangerous when 
they come out of a jail, and doubly dangerous 
when they come out of the jail through Prohibi- 
tion speakers, and you can't depend upon them 
at all. How do they get them ? A poor man is 
locked up in jail; nobody comes to see him, he | 

looks over across the court-yard and sees a i 

friendly visitor coming towards him and he can | 

tell who he is a block away. He knows he is a i 

Prohibitionist because he has a face as long, as a 
telegraph pole. The friendly visitor says to him, 
"My good man, how did you get in here ?" And 
he says, "Rum," right off quick. If he said beef- 
steak, the friendly visitor would put it down as 
"Rum" anyway, and tell him he was a criminal 
and a liar too. (Laughter). 

But suppose he answered it right, then what? 
I have gathered statistics in jail. I have had 
something to do with the law. I have been at it 
a long while and have tried a good many crimi- 
nal cases. But I never defended a guilty man 
in all my Hfe. (Laughter). Now, you don't 
believe it. Well, I will tell you how I know. 
I asked them and they said tiiey weren't; they 
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said they were innocent. Why, you go in 
there and see one of them, and he is charged 
with stealing a twenty-dollar gold piece; he 
would say : "I was going down town for a loaf 
of bread and some fellow came out of an alley 
and he shoved a twenty-dollar gold piece in my 
pocket and the policeman came along and took 
me, and the other fellow 'done' it and I didn't 
do it." And if there isn't anybody else in the 
world it can be charged to, there is always one, 
and that is Rum! Rum! And when you say 
Rum did it, why, every Prohibitionist in the 
country will say "Amen! How glad we are, it 
gives us more statistics." 

We don't know much about crime. Ordi- 
nary men are educated to believe that a crimi- 
nal is in some way different from other men. 
He isn't. It may be that his intentions are as 
good as ours. I could take any one in this 
house, who never knew an3rthing about crime 
whatever, to a penitentiary on a Sunday morn- 
ing, lead him into the chapel and up on the plat- 
form. Once on the platform, look at the sea of 
faces before you. If you ndver had had any 
experience, you would know that these people 
were criminals. You would know it from their 
misshapen heads ; you would know it from their 
starved bodies. You can cure crime in one way 
and only one. Abolish monopoly! Give men 
an opportunity to live! Let no man beg for a 
job ! Destroy poverty ! Give men light and air 
and food and the jails will vanish and be a 
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nightmare of the past! (Prolonged applause). 

But to talk about the responsibility of Rum 
is the idle chattering of children. The one great 
cause of crime, the one great cause since the 
world began, is poverty, and if you want to 
abolish crime, abolish poverty, and until you 
abolish poverty you can't abolish crime! But 
the Prohibitionist says: "All right, poverty is 
responsible for crime, and whisky is responsible 
for poverty." And there you are, right where 
you started. 

Is he any nearer right in this? Let me ask 
again this question: Did you ever know of any 
rich man who drank? It can't be, because they 
would get poor. (Laughter). There are a 
whole lot of men who manage to consume a 
g^eat deal of champagne that other people have 
made, that haven't yet got poor. I nave no 
doubt that champagne is responsible for some 
of the poor man's poverty. But it is not the 
champagne that he drinks, but the champagne 
the other fellow drinks. It is the champagne he 
makes for the rich. 

WHAT CAUSES POVERTY? 

Does drink cause poverty? Let's see. Why 
does it cause poverty, and how do these gentle- 
men prove it? They find a poor man that 
drinks, and if a man drinks and is poor, then 
drink makes him poor. If they find a rich man 
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in an automobile that drinlcs, tHen tKe drinlc 
ought to make him rich because he drinks and is 
rich. If you see a man who is poor, and that 
man's breath smells of whisky, Oh ! Oh ! He is 
poor because he drinks! All he needs to do is 
to close his ears to the song of the agitator and 
get in behind the prohibition procession, and 
he will get rich! 

Men may make mistakes in spending their 
money, probably often do, they make bigger mis- 
takes when the^ don't spend it — ^but they make 
some mistakes m the way they spend it. I have 
known men to spend money for whisky when 
I think they ought to have spent it for some- 
thing else. I have known men to buy Merry 
Widow hats for their wives when I think they 
should have bought something else for it. Sup- 
pose the women get together to close up all the 
saloons, to save your money, what is the matter 
with the men getting together to shut up all 
the millinery stores to save your money? And 
when a man buys a great big schooner of beer 
for a nickel, and at the same time his wife has 
a hat covered with feathers and wood-chucks 
and carrots (laughter) and things that cost $20, 
you are poor because you bought the scho<Mier 
of beer. 

I have known people to be poor because they 
gave too much to the church. I have known 
people to be poor because they hired lawyers. 
You can get poor for any old cause; but let us 
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look at this question — I don't want to omit any- 
thing. 

A man who talks to the poor man about get- 
ting rich by not drinking beer, is insulting the 
poor man's intelligence, and he never read or 
studied anything himself in his life or he would 
have seen it. Now, the poor people, we will say, 
spend money liberally for beer. There are very 
few of them who would spend one-tenth part of 
their wages for beer, but suppose they spend 
one-sixth or one-fifth. The food bill is a big 
bill, and I will undertake to say, as poor as the 
poor man is, there isn't one of them that doesn't 
waste three-fourths of the money he spends for 
food. According to their theory, the poor man 
has one business ; that is, to keep well and strong 
so he can work; that is all, that is what he is 
for. So far as health and strength and ability 
to work are concerned, you waste three-fourths 
of the money you spend for food. Why, just 
think of it! Take your stomach and load it up 
with pie and cake and liver and tea and coffee, 
and what is going to happen to you? You are 
shortening your life, and you only eat because 
it tastes good going down. Yon don't need 
butter on your bread ; your ancestors didn't have 
it, and your children won't have it, either, if 
you follow the Prohibitionists in their theories. 
You waste money on your clothes — ^you don't 
need collars and neckties; they are purely orna- 
mental. Women don't need fur and feathers 
and silks. They are ornamental. You could 
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live in a cheaper house; you could save three- 
fourths of your money. Now, let me tell you. 
Suppose you cut out meat and save a half of 
your food bill; do any of you think you would 
get that money? If you do, you had better 
guess again. 

THE QUESTION OF WAGES. 

How are wages fixed? A man may pin a 
little oil lantern on his cap and go down a thou- 
sand feet into the earth in a cage and work all 
day, with the rocks falling in about him, breath- 
ing miner's asthma into his lungs until he dies 
an early death, and he may get $1.50 a day and 
he may earn $10 a day, for his sacrifice of life 
and health and the expenditure of his strength. 
His wages are not fixed by what he earns. They 
are fixed by several great laws which govern 
your condition and mine. Another man may sit 
at his desk, he may be S lawyer; he may go to 
his office at ten o'clock in the morning and work 
two or three hours and go home and get $100 
for his day's work. His wages are not fixed. 
Or a man may preach a sermon once a week, 
a short one — ^possibly the shorter the better — 
(laughter) and he may get ten times* as much 
as a miner. There is no way of fixing what he 
earns ; he gets what he can. Or a man may be 
a stock broker and he may make a turn in wa- 
tered stocks or sell something that he doesn't 
own^ and he may make $500,000 in a day. Just 
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because he can! There is no law that fixes it, 
there is no rdation between what a man earns 
and what he gets, no necessary relation. Wages 
are governed by several laws, one being the 
supply and demand of labor. When stock brok- 
ers get as plentiful as miners, they can't get any 
more wages. When preachers and lawyers get 
as plentiful as miners, they can't get any more 
wages. I wouldn't trade jobs with you people 
for the same money. Of course, I know we 
fellows who live by our wits are very fond of 
telling what a hard job we have, but it is a lie. 
It is easier to live by your wit than by your 
muscle — ^you don't get so tired. Wages are fixed 
by the law of supply and demand and fixed by 
another law. There is a law governing wages 
which says that wages tend to come down to 
the lowest price that will keep men alive and 
permit them to propagate their kind. They have 
to be kept alive in order to do the rich man's 
work, and they have to raise a family so that 
the rich people in the next generation can have 
their work done. And wages don't go beyond 
that point, the point that will keep men alive 
and permit them to propagate their race. When 
you say keep them alive, it means keep them 
alive under the conditions in life in which they 
live. And every eflFort of the workingmen 
should be — every effort of the workingmen of 
Europe and America — ^to give their energy and 
strength and mind towards improving their con- 
ditions in life. Is there any doubt about it? 
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Why, if that isn't true, then nothing is true that 
your unions have taught you, nothing is true 
that your friends have said, nothing is true that 
the great political economists and philosophers 
who really loved the poor have ever said. Men 
are obliged to use every means in their power 
to keep up their standard of living because it 
is difficult to reduce wages below the standard 
of living. In Italy men can live on macaroni 
and a littiie wine and do their work, and that is 
their standard of living, and wages hover around 
it, although they have wine which is cheap and 
plentiful, and about the only thing that tastes 
good to an Italian laborer that he ever sees or 
feels. In Russia they can live on some cheap 
soup; all over Europe the poor man gets along 
without meat. He can't afford it; he may eat 
tripe and entrails and stuff that the rich men 
throw away, but he can't eat anything the rich 
man wants, he has to take whatever is left, as 
laborers have to take what is left, and there is 
mighty little left. 

The workingmen came here where there was 
opportunity, and here they have established a 
standard of living which is higher than the Euro- 
pean or the Asiatic, and they have learned to 
have fairly good clothes. They have learned 
to go to the theatres. They have learned to 
have meat ; to have something to drink, to have 
some of the luxuries of living which the rich 
have always claimed for themselves. Now, they 
say, you better give up some of them and save 
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your money. If you give them up, you give 
them up forever, and you get nothing whatever 
in their place. 

You know about the history of trade unionism ; 
it has been a hard fight to improve the condition 
of men. This world has been taken by the 
strong. Way back your ancestors began your 
fight. The early trade unionists met in the 
woods, and among the rocks and waste places; 
they hid their records in the sand and caves ; 
they were sent to jail if two of them came to- 
getfier and agreed with each other to get higher 
wages. They would like to do the same thing 
again, and are doing the same thing again in 
free America. Step by step the unions have 
fought this fight. Step by step they have fought 
for the right to be men. They have fought for 
the food the rich have, they have fought for 
the clothing and shelter for themselves and their 
families, which the rich have always taken and 
denied to the poor. They have died in prisons 
and on scaffolds, they have died in every way 
that the poor man might have more of the lux- 
uries of life. The improved conditions you have 
to-day are not due to the Prohibitionists, but 
are due to the silent dead, who have given their 
efforts and liberties and lives in your behalf. 

And now you are asked to turn your backs 
on what they have done. You are asked to 
leave to your children a poorer life and a poorer 
heredity than your fathers have given you. You 
are asl^d to turn back to the past. If you give 
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up your luxuries, any of them, you will be go- 
ing back, backward toward the place from 
whence you came, and as you go you will pass 
the whitened bones of those heroes who have 
died in your behalf and who" have fought for the 
liberties which you have given up. Do you want 
to do it ? If so, do it. But do it with your eyes 
wide open. Fight for prohibition, if you will, 
but do it with your conscience; do it with your 
judgment; do it with your reason. The only 
thing for the workingman to do is to keep what 
he has and to get more. 

labor's debt to prohibition? 

Gentlemen, I admit I am somewhat impatient 
at this crusade. I am impatient about its hy- 
pocrisy. I am impatient on account of its sel- 
fishness ; I am impatient on account of its ignor- 
ance; I am impatient on account of its preju- 
dice. Who are these people who come to you 
and ask you to give up anything that has been 
wrung from the labor and suffering of the past ? 
Are they your friends ? Have they fought your 
battles when you have made your brave struggle 
for a chance to live? Have the Prohibitionists 
stood at your head and fought your fights? 
Who are they, that shutting their eyes to all the 
experiences of the past, never knowing your feel- 
ings, or knowing your cause, or having sympa- 
thy for your troubles, would presume to place 
themselves at your head and tell you what to do. 
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I object to a |freat body of men, the trade union- 
ists of Amenca, who represent the hopes and 
the fears and the sufferings and the aspirations 
of their fellowmen, who have done more than 
any other class of men in America to make life 
better for the poor and weak, to give more com- 
forts and happiness to mankind — I object to this 
great body of men being led down a blind alley 
by a handful of fanatics who know nothing 
about their cause. 

I was reading a book, the other day, by a cele- 
brated Russian physician, Metchnikoff, who is 
now at the head of the Pasteur Institute in 
Paris. He says men ought to live to be 120 
years old if they lived right, and it is true, and 
he put down food as the first cause for their not 
living longer. Rum was one — overwork was 
one; lots of them die because they work too 
much — not Prohibitionists, working people. 
Food he put down first. Now, it is perfectly 
plain if a man dies under 100 years of age and 
doesn't get run over by the car, or struck by 
lightning, he has died in his infancy. 

Let me give you a few facts that I believe are 
so plain that even a Prohibitionist could see 
them if he opened his eyes, which he won't. 
These people don't care anything at all about 
life. They think they do. They doubtless are 
honest in it, but they are so carried away with 
their own eloquence that they fool themselves. 
Do they care whether men live to be 25 or 125 ? 
Not a cent. I will prove it to you. Do you 
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know that the life of a workingman is not more 
than 60 per cent, as long as the life of the rich? 
Now, why? Is it rum or champagne? No, it 
is work. The whole body of men who toil are 
bom into this world and know nothing except- 
ing to work from morning till night. No other 
trade but to earn their living by their hands. 
They die when only a little over half their life 
is lived. And we fellows who live on to be 
70 or 80, as the case may be — ^you know a doc- 
tor lives ten years longer than the workingman ; 
a lawyer has a better graft still, and lives five 
or six years longer than a doctor — ^but the 
preacher beats them all. (Laughter). Every 
workingman in the world has his life cut off by 
work. I am speaking broadly now. Of course, 
there are exceptions to all rules, but broadly 
they live out from one-half to two-thirds of their 
lives because they work, and somebody says al- 
though you are going to live one-half your days, 
you must stop drinking rum for fear you will 
have a good time. 

When did you ever hear of a prohibition con- 
vention raising its voice in protest against kill- 
ing workingmen when their lives were only one- 
half done? They are too busy talking about 
rum. Now, let me tell you more. Do you know 
of all the people who are born into this world, 
all who come upon the earth, one-fifth or one- 
sixth of the human race of the whole world go 
out through one door, and that door isn't rum — 
that door is tuberculosis. One out of every five 
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or SIX, they are lessening it a little ; they are les- 
sening it not on account of the Prohibitionists, 
but on account of the scientists— one out of 
every five or six die from tuberculosis, and they 
died between 20 and 30 as a general rule, when 
they are of most use to their families and their 
friends. They die from lack of air and food and 
room and opportunity to live. They die, not on 
account of rum, but on account of monopoly, and 
if one-tenth part of the energy and money and 
hot air that is spent on rum, were spent on tu- 
berculosis, that great scourge would have been 
wiped away years ago. Do these gentlemen care 
an3rthing about tuberculosis patients? No. A 
man may be eaten alive by tuberculosis and the 
Prohibitionist looks square in his face and says, 
Oh! Rum! Rum! Why, in our tenement dis- 
tricts tuberculosis goes from father to son, from 
mother to daughter, from sister to brother ; and, 
in our sweat shops and factories, they die like 
flies, because men have monopolized the earth, 
and the Prohibitionist looks on and shouts Rum ! 
Let me tell you more. A half-million working- 
men were killed and maimed last year, the vic- 
tims of our industrial machines. They were 
ground up by cars, they died in molten vats of 
steel and lead; they had their arms and hands 
cut off by machines; they fell from the tenth 
or fifteenth story of an iron structure, up in the 
air, while working to buy bread for their fami- 
lies. They died by every spindle and engine that 
makes these great industries what they are. 
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Half a million of these lives and limlJs could 
have been saved if man cared for life and didn't 
care for dollars. If they tried to make machines 
safe, safe to protect human life, men and women 
and little children, these lives would have been 
saved. The other day, in the State of Illinois, 
about 300 poor fellows went down into the earth 
with a torch on their head and lived a lingering 
death of perhaps a week or ten days, and never 
came up to their families and their homes. The 
reason was that men were more interested in 
making a mine profitable than in making a mine 
safe. (Applause). Do you hear any of these 
Prohibitionists sigh, and do you see them shed 
tears, and do you hear them raise their voices 
in agony because of a half-million poor work- 
ingmen ground under the wheels of industry 
every year to make money for men ? No. They 
don't see the tears of the widows, and they don't 
hear the rrioans of the orphans, and they don't 
hear the dying groans of the poor victims of 
our industry. They are too busy shouting Rum ! 
I can tell you more. Do you know that in our 
tenement districts, in our great cities, where men 
and women and little children are huddled to- 
gether like ants, do you know that half of the 
children of the poor die before they are six years 
old? The rich man's child will live, the poor 
man's child will die. Half of them before they 
are six years old, in our crpwded tenement dis- 
tricts! They don't die because they drink too 
much rum, but because they drink too little milk ! 
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(Applause). You must remember the rich peo- 
ple's work must be done. The poor die for lack 
of food, for lack of air, and nobody cares. The 
Prohibitionists are too busy about rum. 

Do you know that the labor organizations of 
this country have kept their men before every 
legislative body in America? They have taken 
their earnings and sent men to the capitals of 
every State and the capital of the Nation to 
plead for legislation that would make safety ap- 
pliances for railroads and cars ; that would make 
mines safe; that would protect life. They have 
been there year after year, pleading to take 
little children out of the mines; to take them 
away from the spindles, and put them into the 
schools ; to prevent women from taking the jobs 
from their husbands and fathers. Have you ever 
been to a legislative body and found a commit- 
tee of Prohibitionists there to help you plead 
your cause? Have they ever raised their voices 
in behalf of your lives, of your limbs, of your 
wives, of your children? Have they ever done 
anything except to shout rum ? While you have 
been there pleading for your homes and your 
families and your lives, over here in the corner 
is raised a hoarse cry of the Prohibitionists, say- 
ing: "For God's sake, don't take that! Don't 
give us the Employers' Liability Act! Don't 
give us the Safety Appliance Act! Don't do 
anything about mills and mines ; just wait. Don't 
take up that. Let's first destroy rum. Join 
with us on a moral issue. Let us get rid of 
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rum, and then we will help you," and if you help 
them get rid of rum and go back you will find 
these gentlemen in the corner, and they will say : 
"Not now. Let us get rid of tobacco. Let us 
get rid of theatres and cards and billiards and 
dancing and everything else, and then we will 
attend to you." 

THE ONLY WAY. 

Now, there is one rule of life. If you give 
men opportunity, give them food and clothing, 
and drink and sunlight and homes ; they can look 
after their own morals, and they can't do it any 
other way. (Applause). The whole theory of 
prohibition is wrong. If they get one thing they 
will want another. To-day it is rum. To-mor- 
row it will be tobacco; next day it will be cof- 
fee. The theory is wrong; man can only prog- 
ress by liberty. Is there any doubt? Look back 
to the origin of the human race, back to the 
time when man rose from the brute creation and 
looked the world in the face. Every step has 
been a struggle ; he has been ruled by kings, by 
tyrants, by the great, by the strong. But he 
has slowly fought his way upward to the posi- 
tion he occupies to-day. Every step has been 
a struggle, every footprint has been marked by 
blood. It has been a long and painful battle 
that the human race has fought. Every step 
has been inspired by the spirit of liberty. And, 
take the dream and ideal of freedom from the 
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human race, and slowly and painfully it will 
go back to the brute creation irom whence it 
came. 



SIGNS, 'DON'T SWEAR,** TO FLANK 

"NO TRUST* 

Salo(Mikeepers of Newark, N. J., Follow Rec- 
tor's Advice to Uplift Bars' Moral 

Tone. 

TAKE NOTICE. 

Patrons of this place will do a great favor 
both to themselves and the management by re- 
fraining from the use of profane and indecent 
lan^^age. We look for the enforcement of this 
notice. 

This warning, conspicuously displayed in al- 
most all the sSoons of Newark, N. J., will be 
one of the results of an orgjanized movement 
to heighten the moral tone of the public houses 
there. The first active step was taken Satur- 
day night, when the^ members of the Retail 
Liquor Dealers' Association attended services in 
St. Stephen's Episcopal Church in a body and 
were addressed by the Rev. Dr. Edmund A. 
Wasson, the rector. 

The movement to uplift the saloon had its in- 
ception when the liquor dealers held their State 
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Convention in Atlantic City. Dr. Wasson 
talked to them and urged them to undertake the 
task of raising the moral tone of their places of 
business. He sketched a plan whereby this end 
might be attained. William P. Kild^rry, presi- 
dent of the Newark association, says the sugges- 
tions were put to a practical test which resulted 
successfully. 

Following Dr. Wasson's advice the members 
of the association last week pledged themselves 
to put a ban on all pictures or other matter of 
an obscene or suggestive character. The propri- 
etors themselves will try to set a good example 
in choice of language. The rules will include 
the tabooing of profanity and all other forms 
of unclean talk and the prohibition of arguments 
on religious subjects. President Kilderry ad- 
vised that the proper course would be to warn 
the offender first, and if that had not the de- 
sired effect to put him out. 



BEER AS A FOOD 

Commission Created by Hospitals of London De- 
clares Malt Tonics Nutritive. 

A special commission created by the hospitals 
of London has declared beer to be a food. It 
now remains with the rest of the world to take 
cognizance of this decision, particularly our own 
societies for the study of inebriety. Moreover, 
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it is stated that beer is a perfectly safe and sane 
food. Likewise, it is not customary for such a 
learned body of men to make such an assertion 
unless, according to scientific deduction, the evi- 
dence makes the statement entirely justifiable. 

Of course we must expect an avalance of 
criticism to fall upon the heads of the London 
Commissioners, who will undoubtedly be told 
that such dreadful facts must never be circulated 
and by all means must be kept from the "com- 
mon herd" or else there will be a "stampede" to 
the breweries, and — an orgie of liquid gluttony. 

We are chiefly concerned with learning the 
TRUTH concerning everything affecting the 
general health of the populace, and then we can 
modify our ethics to conform to the facts. 

It does no ethical harm to acknowledge the 
food value of beer, or for that matter, dog meat, 
but it is foUjr to deny facts now so widely ac- 
cepted. Emment ecclesiastical authorities have 
long recognized beer as an important factor in 
the world's campaign for temperance, and have 
not hesitated to recommend its use in modera- 
tion. 

Beer is made from pure water and selected 
materials, high in their percentage of nutritious 
elements. It does not contain caffeine, as does 
coffee, nor tannic acid, which is peculiar to tea. 
Soft drinks, sold at the soda fountains and other 
so-called "temperance bars," when not a com-i 
bination of bad water and decayed fruit juices, 
frequently contain such deadly drugs as cocaine 
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or caffeine. Beer acts as a tonic, and, for this 
reason, has received the hearty endorsement of 
leading medical and scientific authorities the 
world over. One quart of beer contains one- 
tenth to one-fifth pound of dry substances, con- 
sisting of albumen, nutritious salts, especially the 
all-important phosphates and extract of malt. 



LIBERTY vs. PROHIBITION 

In a recent address on the above subject Mr. 
Clarence E. Darrow, of Chicago, said: 

"Of course I know that the good people who 
vote no license tell you that it don't mean pro- 
hibition; that is, they don't propose to forbid 
anybody from buying liquor, they only propose 
to forbid anyone from selling it." 

"The whole theory of Prohibition is wrong. If 
they get one thing they will want another ; today 
it is Rum, tomorrow it will be Tobacco, next 
day it will be Coffee — ^the theory is wrong." 

"Man can only progress by liberty. Look 
back to the time when man rose from the brute 
creation and looked the world in the face. Every 
step has been a struggle; every footprint has 
been marked by blood; every step has been in- 
spired by the spirit of liberty. Take the dream 
and the ideal of freedom from the human race 
and slowly and painfully it will go back to the 
brute creation from whence it came." 
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Former Indiana Anti-SalcK)n League Superinten- 
dent Says Prohibition is Failure. 

Rev. W. C. Helt, a Presbyterian minister 
of Evansville, Ind., who passed 12 years in 
active work in the Anti-saloon League of In- 
diana, has severed his connection with that or- 
ganization, after he was convinced unconditional 
prohibition was a failure. Rev. Helt is as much 
of an advocate of temperance as he ever was, but 
thinks that it is better for the country to regulate 
the liquor traffic, when experience has demon- 
strated that it cannot be prohibited. He is now 
at the head of the Personal Reform League, that 
is trying to g^ve to Indiana a law that will regu- 
late the saloon throughout the State. He has pre- 
pared a bill that will be submitted at the next 
session of the legislature. 

In an interview with a representative of the 
St. Louis Times Rev. Helt said: 

"A little more than 12 years ago I resigned 
from the pastorate of the Presbyterian church at 
Greenville, Ohio, and went to Indianapolis to ac- 
cept the State superintendency of the Anti-Saloon 
League. Five years ago I transferred my field 
to Evansville, Ind., and was superintendent of 
the Evansville district. Six months ago, after 
12 years in the work, I became convinced that 
nothing could be accomplished along the lines on 
which I had been working, and I resigned and 
allied myself with the Personal Reform League. 
The principles of prohibition are pretty. The 
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theory is beautiful. But it will not worlc. When 
we attempt to put' the prohibition principles into 
csflfect, we find that they are like many of the 
models in the office of the Patent Bureau at 
Washington. They are beautiful, but worthless. 

"Prohibition in the country districts and small 
towns has met with a degree of success. But in 
the cities there is a sentiment against it ; it has 
invariably proved a flat failure. 

**To satisfy myself as to the workings of pro- 
hibition, I made a personal investigation in eight 
cities and four States in the South were prohib- 
ition had been voted in. My investigations sat- 
isfied me more than ever that prohibition was an 
absolute failure. 

"Memphis, Nashville, Qiattanooga, Atlanta, 
Macon, Mon^[omery, Birmingham and Vicks- 
t>urg I visited, and I gave the question careful 
investigation in each city. In all these cities, 
save in Birmingham and Vicksburg, I found the 
saloons wide open. 

"They are the regular saloon, too, and not 
the 'blind tigers,' 'speak easies' or 'holes-in-the- 
walls* that are usually the rule in prohibition ter- 
ritory. Being no restrictions for the liquor traf- 
fic in these cities, I can truthfully say that I 
never saw so much drunkenness among boys and 
young men as I saw in these Southern cities, 
where prohibition is supposed to be in force and 
fcffect. 

^In Birmingham and Vicksburg the saloon as 
such is closed. But conditions in these two citie3 
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are manyfold worse than when the saloon is an 
open entity and can be controlled by the law. 

"In Birmingham before the adoption of pro- 
hibition there were between 200 and 300 saloons. 
The revenue collector for the Federal govern- 
ment there told me that since April i of this year 
he had issued 1,587 government tax receipts. 
This means that in Birmingham there are now 
1,587 salocms under prohibition, as compared 
with the 200 or 300 that were there before the 
State voted prohibiticm. 

"When any State votes for prohibition all of 
the laws governing the liquor traffic in effect at 
the time the prohibition law is passed are re- 
pealed. When a city repudiates the State law or 
resists it the result is a thousandfold worse than 
the conditions that formerly prevailed. It teaches 
the people to disrespect the law. When they see 
how one law can be ignored other laws are held 
in contempt. It breeds anarchy." 

This is the testimony of one who may be 
termed a "reformed" prohibitionist, and is 
worthy of consideration by those prohibitionists 
who have not yet seen the light. 



BEER IS NO LIQUOR 

Brewers are not in the liquor business. The 
industry is the manufacture of a nutritious bev^^ 
erage, containing only 31^ to 5%. alcohol. The 
analysis is as follows : Water Hib, spirit of wine^ 
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CaHaO, sugar CuHmOm, rubber GHioOs, hops 
and carbonic acid. 

Beer has no nitrogen-nitrogesium, neither 
phosphorite, p. 31. 

Liquor is the product of an artificially pre- 
pared mixture, such as gin, whisky, brandy, or 
other spirits of over 50% alcohol, GHaO. 

The use of beer, instead of whisky, is injured 
by prohibition. The saloon is in the way, be- 
cause they sell both, but in order to make pro- 
hibition effective, they should recommend the 
use of beer, as out of ten cases of drunkenness 
reported, nine of them came from whisky or 
other spiritual mixtures. 

sit is, therefore, wrong to bring in beer as a 
poison in order to convince people that its use 
is detrimental to the prohibition principle. There- 
fore, if you drink beer, you indirectly support 
Prohibition. 

The Anti-Prohibition aim is to awaken public 
interest. The country Prohibition question has 
become a factor of increasing importance. This 
book deals with actual conditions, and discusses 
all phases of the subject of Prohibition and anti- 
Prohibition; shows strongly the differences be- 
tween both parties. It contends that there has 
been no true investigation before made, therefore 
we offer you the key to the Prohibition question. 
This book is what its title indicates: a story of 
Prohibition and anti-Prohibition, showing both 
sides, clearly and interestingly told. It descends 
as much as is proper to the level of the popular 
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mind, without losing sight of the fact that Prohi- 
bition is a failure and cannot be a work of God. 

It is careful to explain, as much as is needed; * 

it gives a full account of the recent movements in j 

Prohibiticm and anti-Prohibition in America. It ' 

is also a substantially bound book, with paper of { 

excellent quality, and is nicely illustrated. Nor 
is the price, one dollar too high to exclude it from 
families of humble means ; here is a book that is 
worth many times more than it costs. 

Order by : 
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Instructor, all fully warranted for 25 years, 
on 30 Days' Free Trial right in your own 
home, without asking any money in advance, 
and if you do not find it the handsomesty 
sweetest-toned and highest grade Piano you 
have ever seen or heard, and if it is not en- 
tirely satisfactory and acceptable to yourself 
and fully equal to the most famous and high- 
est-priced piano made, in all important feat- 
ures, then It may be returned to us, in which 
event we will stand the freight charges both 
ways. We trust you and leave you to be 
"both judge and jury," hence you are to be 
pleased or there will be no sale, and the trial 

will not cost you a penny. Isn't that fair? 
Tour banker or any commercial agency will tell you 
we are able as well as willing to make good on our 
guarantee and all our promises and agreements, hence 
you are safe in accepting our proposition. 
Send for Our Special Advertising Offer to First Buyers 
in New Localities and Save All Unnecessary 
Selling Expenses and Profits. 
We will make it easy for you to deal witb us, no mat- 
ter where you are located. We will arrange very easy 
terms to suit your needs. Send for oar Beautiful 
Catalog Today. 

STARCK PIANOS are Warranted for 25 
Years, but They LAST A LIFETIME. 

STARCK 88-NOTE SOLOIST PLAYER 
PIANOS make pianists of us all. Send for 
Special Player Piano Catalogue if interested. 

BARGAINS IN OTHER MAKES and in 

used and rebuilt pianos at $10, $50, $75, $100 

and up. Send for list. Church and Parlor 

Organs — ^all styles and prices. 

Write us today. Our beautiful literature will Interest you. 

Mention this publication. 
By permission, we refer to Rev. W. B. Rommel, VJ).M., 

Author of this book. 

P. A. STARCK PIANO 00., 

BiANTJPACTURBRS 

Executive Offices and Warerooms, 
207-309 Wahash Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 

D«S>t. 11. 
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